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WEEKLY NOTES. 


\ \ ] E see no reason to expect that Congress will effect such a 

despatch of urgent public business as will obviate the ne- 
cessity for a special session. It is true that a fair amount of work 
has been done in furtherance of the Appropriation Bills, but so 
much time has been wasted in discussing matters of merely 
private and partisan interest, that the weeks still remaining will be 
insufficient for the work to be done. 





THE question of a re-apportionment of Congressmen among the 
States according to population, is one which this Congress might 
have left to its successor, as there will be no elections to the House 
during the present year. But there is no doubt that some action 
will be sought, and it is to the credit of the Democrats that they 
are not approaching the subject in any partisan spirit. The bill 
introduced by Mr. SprinGER of Illinois, is aimed chiefly at minority 
representation. He would cut up the States, as far as possible, 
into districts electing three members, and would give each citizen 
the right to cast his three votes fora single candidate, as in the 
English “three-cornered” constituencies. Mr. Cox of New York, 
Chairman of the Committee on Census, has proposed a bill on the old 
lines, with the number of the House fixed at 301, instead of 292 
as at present. If the principle followed in 1871, that no State 
should suffer a reduction of its representation, were to be adopted 
now, the basis of representation would have to be made so small 
that the number would be increased to 372 members, and the 
North would gain 45, while the South would get only 34. On the 
other hand, if a decided decrease in the number of members were 
proposed, the larger the basis of representation the. greater the 
relative gain to the South. That proposed by Mr. Cox will cause 
but a slight change in the relative strength of the two sections, 
and is as fair as could be expected. The truth is that this is a 
situation in which merely sectional ambition in the South, if it 
existed and were to show itself, could not command the support of 
Northern Democrats. 





Tus is senatorial week. Most of the elections—those of Mr, 
HAte in Maine, Mr. Dawes in Massachusetts, General HAw ey in 
Connecticut, Mr. Pratr in New York, Mr. Bayarp in Delaware, 
Mr. Concer in Michigan, Mr. SerMAn in Ohio, General Harrt- 
Son in Indiana, Mr. CocKRrELL in Missouri,—were foreseen, and there- 
fore excite little interest. It is in New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Tennessee that the chief interest has centred. 

The nomination of Mr. Dawes in Massachusetts, brought Colo- 
nel Hicctnson to his feet to explain that a good number of mem- 
bers of the party regard that as an unhappy choice. They think 
that the State could put beside Mr. Hoar a man more his equal in 
weight and ability, and while recognizing that Mr. Dawes is an 
upright and faithful Senator, they think him not heavy enough ior 
the boat. Citizens of these Middle States must envy Massachu- 
setts when they hear that an upright and faithful man is not enough 
for that commonwealth. We would -joice if one out of the six 
who represent us in the Senate were such a man as Mr. Dawes, of 
whom even his critic admits that “ he has not been false to any 
great duty or disgraced us by any impropriety.” And we think 





that Mr. Hiccinson might have remembered that Mr. Dawrs 
stands before the country to-day as the representative of the na~- 
tion’s duty to our Indian wards. It is quite true that Mr. Lone, 
the other Republican candidate, would have taken up the matter 
with equal vigor, but there are thousands in Pennsylvania to join 
in the protest against Mr. Hiceinson’s picture of Mr. DAwEs as a 
political nobody. Massachusetts, full of the mémories of WEBSTER, 
CHOATE, and SuMNER, wants great men in the Senate. Let her be 
content if she has honest men of fair abilities. Her worship of 
greatness and national weight divorced from moral character, in 
the case of DANIEL WEESTER, is a page in her history which does 
her no honor. 

The Democrats unanimously supported General BuTLERagainst 
Mr. Dawes. This, however, does not represent the preference of 
their party in that State, which hasa multitude of Democrats whom 
Mr. BuTLER does not represent. Its true meaning is that the Dem. 
ocratic politicians, of the ordinary sort, look to General BuTLER to 
continue to lead them in their struggle for power, and have more 
confidence in his methods of procedure than in those of the 
Adamses. 





WEsT VirGINIA and Tennessee have on their hands dead-locks 
in the election of a Senator. The former is divided over the claims 
of rival Democratic statesmen, none of them known tofame. If 
the States were free to elect whom they please, West Virginia 
might have done herself the honor of electing Mr. TaurMAN or Mr. 
MAcDONALD, or Mr. WALLACE, none of whom would have neglected 
her particular interests, while any of them would have given weight 
to their party in the Senate. The same might be said of the strug- 
gle over second-rate Republican statesmen, which is going on in 
Nebraska. In Tennessee the dissension between the two sets of 
Democrats has prevented the nomination not only of any general 
candidate, but even of anyone who unites the votes of either fac- 
tion. Mr. Maynarp, for whom the Republicans are united, has 
the highest vote on the first ballots, and his election is considered 
possible if not probable. Otherwise it seems as if the State will 
have to content himself with one representative in the National 
Senate. 





THE temptation to a less than honorable course in the matter of 
the United States Senatorship is not the only one which now besets 
the Republicans of the Legislature of Tennessee. They owe their 
present strength in the lower branch to the firm stand they took 
as regards the debt of the State. They were the only candidates 
before the people who pledged themselves to vote for the payment of 
the debt in full. The better class of Democrats merely proposed pay- 
ing it on the basis of an agreement which had been accepted by a ma- 
jority of the State’s creditors, involving a reduction of some forty per 
cent. of the principal. This stand for absolute honesty secured the 
Republicans the support of many of the best Democrats, who could 
not endure the spectacle of the State repudiating any part of its ok li- 
gations. But it did not secure them the full control of the Legis 
ture, and there are motives which may disincline them to pass such 
laws for the increase of taxation as are implied in their party pro 
gramme. It is pleasanter to get the glory of posing as honest men, 
than the unpopularity which that position involves when it comes 
to actual payment. And it looks now as if they, as a party, had 
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more to gain by keeping open the issue which now divides the Demo_ 
crats, than by closing it by a settlement of the State’s indebtedness. 
We hope that the better and worthier element of the party wil] 
prevail, and that in Tennessee, as elsewhere, the Republicans will 
stand united for absolute honesty in dealing with the public indebt- 
edness. In the long run, that will prove the profitable course for 
the party. 





Mr. Pratt’s election as United States Senator from New York 
adds one more to the strength of the Senatorial ring from that State. 
But Pennsylvania shows an evident reluctance to make yet another 
addition to its strength. The action of the fifty Grow men, in re- 
fusing to enter the Republican caucus, has called forth decided ex- 
pressions of approval from every part of the State, and the promise it 
gave of Mr. OLIvErR’s defeat was hailed with general satisfaction, no 
sympathy for the defeated candidate mingling with the general re- 
joicing over the discomfiture of the CAMERoNn Ring. Unambitious 
as Pennsylvania is in the matter of Congressional representation, 
it was felt that the presence in the Senate of two Pennsylvanians, 
neither of whom could make a speech—cancs muti, non valentes 
latrare—would be a little too much of the silence which is golden. 
The feeling that Mr. OLIver has no public claim except his wealth 
and his local influence, was combined with the suspicion that his 
nomination had more to do with the Kemsie-Pardon job than ap- 
peared even in his letter recommending them to mercy. 

Of course, we are told that no party discipline is possible if the 
minority make it a rule to bolt from the party caucus. But even 
apart from the circumstances of the present bolt, it is always proper 
and lawful to refuse submission to a caucus which claims the right 
to control the nomination by a bare majority. Ifthe caucus re- 
quired for any nomination a vote large enough to constitute the 
majority of the Legislature, it would be safe for the minority 
to enter it. But as it is at present managed, the caucus is merely 
a trap by which a decided minority of the Legislature usurp the 
power vested by law in the majority. And this becomes simply 
intolerable when the ruling majority is not one created by any 
spontaneous enthusiasm for the candidate it favors, but has been 
created by personal corruption, and by political bargains, for the 
purpose of perpetuating the political dictatorship of a leader whom 
no man respects, and who contributes nothing in any way to the 
strength of the party. In the present instance the case for bolting 
was still stronger. Eight members of the Legislature, whose com- 
pliance with the instructions received from their constituencies 
would have left the Machine in the minority even if the caucus had 
been brought over to its support, went into that body and 
played traitors to the man they were pledged for, and to the people 
who had exacted that pledge. In view of this przma facie evidence 
of the debauchery of the people’s representatives, the friends of Mr. 
Grow did the only right thing under the circumstances. 





THROUGHOUT the struggle the cordial sympathy expressed by 
the people, and the many evidences shown by men who usually 
do not enter the arena have been most gratifying. No domineer- 
ing has ever been successful that was so earnestly, so sincerely op- 
posed. Mr. Cameron should read the signs of times. With all the im- 
penetrable obtuseness of his race, he saw nothing better than hisown 
wish when the delegates were chosen to express the State’s choice 
for the next President. Grant was the motto on the wall, Grant 
was the translation of every protest, Grant the result of every op- 
position meeting, Grant the only possible refuge. The hard work 
that followed when the delegates were once on the ground, work that 
had to be prosecuted during the night and into the small hours, the 
heated threats and hasty promises, with the technical triumph and 
actual defeat, followed by thecompletedisaster at Chicagoalittlelater, 
have apparentlv been lightly forgotten, Mr. CaAMERoN had abundant 








evidence then of the mettle of an outraged people, and yet he proceeds 
to defy them again with the easy nonchalance of a despot. Of course, 
the oft repeated assertion of Mr. CAMERON prior to the battle, that 
he would take no part in it, has been forgoten. These assertions 
of the “Boss ” are about as valuable as was the solemnly repeated 
statement by Mr. CuristopHER MAGEE of Pittsburg, last summer, 
that there was and would be no bolt in the Pennsylvania delega- 
tion. Mr. CAMERON can never keep his hands off anything that 
does not bear the tainted brand of the Cameron. Consequently the 
fight is Mr. CAMERON’s, not that of his lieutenants, and his will be 
the victory or defeat. If the latter, Mr. CAMERON will receive a 
stab from the very power that created him—the people—and the 
power which he stands so ready to defraud of its right at any 
time that he may choose. The impudence of his attempt to snub 
the State is quite in keeping with the utter debasement his rule 
perpetuates. Mr. CAMERON may win or lose in the present strug- 
gle, but the opposition to him, that hag crystallized within a 
year, will never rest until his own dethronement is accomplished 
forever. 





Our New York friends have made a good stroke in securing 
Mr. Grant as the president of their commmission for the proposed 
International Exhibition of 1883. They have not been so happy 
in selecting a site which meets with general approval, or in secur- 
ing substantial subscriptions for the undertaking. And, in the 
absence of any popular enthusiasm on the subject, we doubt if New 
York will be ready for a first-class Exhibition in 1883. We should 
regret their failure, for such a display would be of great value to 
our industries, as bringing their improvements since 1876 to the 
public attention, and imparting to the State stronger incitements 
to progress. But why not put off the Exhibition until 1889. The 
year now proposed commemorates nothing memorable or glorious 
in our history. In 1783 we effected nothing but an underhand 
peace with Great Britain, to the gross neglect of our duty to the 
allies who had stood by us through the worst years of the strug- 
gle, and who had lost heavily in other quarters, while we were 
gaining our Independence. To ask France, Spain and Holland to 
unite with us in commemorating the peace of 1783, would be to 
recall to their minds the least honorable chapter in our national 
history. Onthe other hand, the later date represents the final 
unification of the colonies into a compact and sovereign na- 
tion, and the real beginning of an American government on 
this continent. Besides, the local associations of the event 
belong to New York, and are to be commemorated by a mon- 
ument on the spot where General WaAsuiINGToN took the oath 
of office as President of the newly formed nation. Every con- 
sideration seems to point to 1889, as the proper date for the new 
enterprise. 





THE people of Newfoundland are beginning to have their at- 
tention driven to other sources of existence than fish, by the 
harassing fact of a half famine that every winter follows the close 
of the fishing season. Zhe Newfoundlander says: “ It is becoming 
more and more manifest with each season’s experience that the people 
of this country must seek other resources than the fishery for their 
means of support. There is little need of verbal argument to 
establish the truth of this conclusion—the argument of hard facts 
sends it home to us clenched with irresistible force. aunt as we 
may, that we have at our door fisheries of inexhaustible supply, 
and reckon, on the other hand, that our population is only a fringe 
along the coast line; we have still to face the reality that, concur- 
rently with-a fishery of ordinary success, a large proportion of the 
people lack the means of subsistence. These depressing conditions 
of the fishery are of such frequent recurrence that they may be 
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regarded as its normal attendants. Meanwhile the population goes 
on increasing—the increase of demand is thus certain—-the means 
of supply from the fishery being the wretched and precarious 
dependence already shown.” The only way out of the terrible dif- 
ficulty is seen by our contemporary to be in the cultivation of the 
soil rather than the cultivation of the sea. It is strange to the 
outsider that this idea has not possessed the Newfoundlander 
before. The results of competition, of American energy and 
American appliances, years ago warned the islanders of what was 
to come, and yet they have made but little preparation to meet 
the fate that each year is more legibly written upon the sky of 
their destiny. Though toilers on the sea, its treasures will no 
longer be yielded to them in the old-time abundance. The marau- 
der has wrested from them the profits of their toil. 


Tuey can do nothing better than to adopt the advice Zhe New- 
foundlander gives them: exchange their nets for spades and hoes, 
their vessels for the land. The island which they live is by no 
means the bleak and barren spot it is reputed to be, nor the ver- 
dureless land it seems froin the deck of an ocean steamer. It is 
very rich in-mineral wealth, as the operations at Green Bay have 
already indicated. Copper abounds in abundance, and doubtless 
there are large stores of other minerals waiting the energy of the 
explorer. The land in the interior is rich, and there are thousands 
of acres as yet untouched, that will yield good crops. ‘The rail- 
road across the island will doubtless be built, and so give communi- 
cation with the capital, and the dry dock that has been talked 
of for years, in St. Johns, will undoubtedly be a fact of the present 
decade. To the farmer, the miner, and the lumberman the island 
offers the most solid attractions. To the sportsman the gratifiea- 
tions for his gun are countiess. Such facts, sooner or later, must 


effect a change for Newfoundland that will accrue to her good. | 
And the sooner her people recognize the truth, that her best and | 


greatest destiny is within her borders rather than beyond them, 
the better. 


Tue State Trials in Dublin have been much shortened through 
the Government’s abandoning the most important count in the in- 
dictment. 
people to resist evictions is in some respects the central one to the 
whole business, as every one knows that it is to the evictions of 
tenants that the present situation in Ireland is due. 


the law and its ministers. But the Counsel for the Crown, after 
consultation, made the admission that it is impossible to try the 
League on that Count. It would open the door to evidence 
which would take years to be heard, and which would horrify ail 
Christendom by its details. For the sake of the very class in 
whose behalf these trials have been begun, the Government with- 
draw the weightiest charge in the list. In so doing they offer 
immunity to all who advise the Irish people to resist the process 
of law in such cases. For this reason, and to vindicate the Lib- 
eral Ministry in the degree of forbearance they have shown, the 
charge should have been pressed and the evidence heard. The 
world should have been shown the acts of the small class of Irish- 
men who have brought their country into its present condition by 
their cruelties, and who have been so busy for months past in fram- 
ing indictments against the bulk of their countrymen, and against 
the Gladstone ministry. From such exposures they have always 
shrunk. When the Nafion in 1843 described the infamous doings 
of Lord Hawarben on his Tipperary estates, that nobleman, being 
a member of Sir Robert PEEL’s ministry, was forced by his supe- 
rior in office to bring action for libel. 


to come to a hearing, although the defence had spent £800 in col- 


lecting evidence. 
ai 


The charge that the Land Leaguers had incited the | 


It is also the | 
only point at which the League has counselled any resistance to | 


But every opportunity was | 
taken to delay the hearing of the case, and it was never allowed | 


TEN days spent in Parliament without a vote on the reply to 
the QuEEN’s speech, is an omen of what the Parnellites mean in 
the way of obstruction. Their party is strong, united and ready 
for the work, although the authors of the transatlantic dispatches 
talk as if they were losing ground. Weare told of the “ defection” 
of Mr. SHAw and his friends, as foretokening their weakness and 
possible dissolution. We might as well hear of the defection of 
| Lord CHuRCHHILL. Mr. SHaw and his little knot broke with Mr. 
PARNELL and his associates in the obstructive policy long before 
the last election. The only change that has taken place has been 
the secession of such men as Mr. McCartuy and Mr. SuLLivan 
from the moderate Home Rulers led by Mr. SuHaw to the party 
of the Parnellites. Equally absurd is the talk about obstruction as 
though it were an inventionof Mr. PARNELL. Hardly a Parliament, 
hardly a Congress, has met and adjourned without the minority 
having had recourse to this line of action. Have the English Liber- 
als forgotten that in 1843 they wasted three months in resisting the 
measures Sir ROBERT PEEL proposed for the pacification of Ireland ? 
Have Americans forgotten the most honorable chapter in the life 
of Joun Quincy Apams, when he spoke until the session of Con- 
gress had expired, rather than abandon his defence of the right of 
petitions against slavery? It may be said that it is allowable to 
obstruct any particular measure which is thought thoroughly ob- 
jectionable, but not the general course of business. We doubt 
whether this restriction can fairly be insisted upon in the case of 
Ireland. The Parnellites have interrupted the course of business 
only because of the confessed and systematic neglect of Irish inter- 
ests in the Imperial Parliament, and with a view to force attention 
to the portion of the Empire which most needs it. And at pres- 
ent they are resisting not the general course of business, but the 
| passage of a law which will deprive the Irish people of their per- 
sonal rights, and hand the Irish tenants over to military govern- 
| mént exercised by the local magistrates, who are either Irish land- 
lords or bitter partisans of Irish landlords. The QuEEN’s speech 
| was chiefly significant as the prelude to that law; it was a promise 
| ofa strong Coercion bill, to be followed by a weak Land Bill, when 
| the country needed a strong Land bill before any Coercion bill of 
| any sort. 








THE present discussion is calling to mind many notable sayings 
on Irish affairs. The first is that of Mr. DisRAELI, in 1844, that a 
wise statesman would set himself to effect for Ireland by policy all 
the changes which a revolution would efiect by force. Older still 
is the dictum of C. J. Fox, that the best way to govern the Irish is 
to let them have their own way. Not less remarkable is the quo- 
tation recently published from a letter written eleven years ago by 
an Irish Land Agent, in which the policy and the power of the 
League is foreshadowed: “The tenants of Ireland have still one 
tremendous move in their power. That is to stay quietly at home 
and pay no rent. I believe that if they wmztedly adopted a policy 
of passive resistance,—which I do not see how it would be possible 
for the landlords to combat,—it would lead to one of the greatest 
revolutions ever known. I do not say that this will come, but it 
is certainly on the cards.” The Leagué has not as yet advised the 
people to adopt so drastic a remedy as the refusal to pay any rent. 
But it is foretold that as soon as a single arrest has been made 
under the new coercive laws, the cessation of rents will follow. In 
other words, the state or the country will be distinctly worse for 
the measures which are to make it better. The truth is, that, with 
all his honest sympathy for Ireland, Mr. GLADSTONE is at the dis- 
advantage of legislating for a people he does not understand,—a 
people who are acting unitedly and with an enthusiasm which is 
thoroughly Celtic, and baffles the restraints of law. Everything 
that has occurred in Ireland since Fox’s time confirms the wisdom 
| of his saying, that the best way for England to govern Ireland is 
to let her have her own way. 
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Yer another famine in India! The Northwest province, the 
original home of the Aryan invaders and conquerors, is to be the 
scene of desolation this time. And expert observers, such as Mr. 
LairpD, the great authority in English agriculture, who went to 
India at the instance of the government, and Mr. W. W. Hunter, the 
chief of the India Statistical Department, warn us to expect these 
terrible occurences with greater frequency in the future. They say 
that the population has outgrown the means of subsistence and is 
still increasing, that twenty years hence there will be more or less 
famine every year, and that the existing weight of taxation, though 
lighter than any known to civilized countries, really crushes India, 
Both these gentlemen, it will be observed, fall back upon the Mal- 
thusian theory, that “ fixed, axiomatic belief of the educated ” Eng- 
lishman. Neither of them give any attention to the fact that the 
English in India have acted as though they wished to prove the 
truth of that theory, that they have all but destroyed the manufac- 
tures which once gave employment to a large proportion of the 
population, and have reduced the people to a uniformity of occupa- 
tion in agriculture, which has both checked the development of that 
industry, and has made famine a certainty with every failure of a 
crop. They have forced India to put all her eggs into one basket, 
and when that falls, millions starve to death. Mr. Hunter, in his 
Annats of Rural Bengal, told us that “ enlightened government and 
modern civilization are the specifics for famine. Where they exist, 
scarcity will never result in depopulation.” But in his recent lec- 
tures in England he seems to have abandoned this sound principle, 
and falls back on the pessimism of the older economists. It is the 
pleasanter belief, in one way, that “nobody is to blame” for such 
disaster. But the world will not acquit England on such grounds. 
It will point to Ireland and India, as the two countries in which the 
great country governed by her political economists tested her power 
to make a dependent people happy and prosperous——with results 
known to every one. 





WITH every day the troubles in South Africa grow worse. Not 
only are the Boers of other districts uniting with those of the Trans- 
vaal, but they are arming the Kaffirs against the English, and the 
whole region will be in a conflagration before the reinforcements 
reach Natal. The Basuto war is becoming more formidable, as 
friendly tribes have taken up arms, and it seems as if England were 
to have the whole population of South Africa, with the exception 
of the scanty British colonists of the Cape and Natal, arrayed against 
her. Even at the Cape there is a growing dissatisfaction, as the 
drafts of new soldiers for the Basuto war have caused bad feeling. 
The iniquity of the seizure of the Transvaal may have to be paid 
for dearly. To judge from the ambiguous answers of the members 
of the British Cabinet, there is a desire to get well out of the scrape 
on any terms not inconsistent with British “honor.” If the Boers 
will only agree to the punishment, as criminals, of those who have 
fired on the British troops, some way may be found to compromise 
matters. But there is no likelihood of their agreeing to sucha 
shameful arrrangement; and, while, on general principles, 
the ultimate success of the British is to be expected, there 
is just a chance that the Transvaal may get all it has begun 
to fight for. 


OF course the people of Holland are a good deal excited over the 
collision between the Dutch and English in South Africa. As it is 
quite impossible for their government to go farther in the’matter than 
by offering an unheeded remonstrance, it is hoped that something 
may come ofa popular expression of interest in the war. For this 
purpose it is proposed to send from Holland to the scene of con- 
flict a Red Cross deputation of the Geneva Society. Besides taking 
care of the wounded, the delegates would be some restraint upon 
the barbarities of war, and would show the Boers that they were not 
forgotten by their kindred in Europe. 





In Philadelphia, we are drifting on toward the February elec- 
tion of city officers, with very small preparation for it. That the 
Citizens’ Committee have done anything towards enabling the 
people to choose good men for the vacant offices, we fail to see. 
It is true that they have endorsed some good nominations for City 
Councils, but it is equally true that those very nominations show 
how little the Committee have done to influence the local conven- 
tions. For instance, in the Thirtieth Ward, the regular Republi- 
cans have put forward Mr. ApaM CaTanacu, the very best man for 
the post in the Ward, and with him Mr. Sinex, whom we should 
call the very worst, were not Mr. ArMstRonG brought to our re- 
collection by his being the candidate on the other Republican 
ticket. Mr. Sinex is the liquor seller whom the people of the 
Ward voted to leave at home in November last ; and in the present 
relation of that business to the law and government of the city 
no liquor dealer should be elected to Councils. In other wards, 
matters are in much the same posture. Some good men have 
been nominated, to help the bad ones through, but unless some- 
thing vigorous is done to prevent it, we shall have about as bad a 
lot chosen to Councils next month, as ever confederated together 
to misgovern a city. There will be plenty of work for such men 
as Mr. CaTANACcH and Mr. E. B. Morris, and the other new mem- 
bers of the better class, in watching their associates, while they 
will not have the valuable aid of Mr. Caven and Mr. HunTEr in 
guarding the city’s interest. 





As regards the general offices, just as little has been effected. 
The Citizens’ Committee have seen Mr. Caven decline their nomi- 
nation for the City Solicitorship, and have been obliged to repu- 
diate Mr. STOKLEY, as he will not subscribe to their declaration of 
principles. They have nobody left but Mr. Hunter, and for him 
they have nothing but the barren honor of a nomination, which 
will take him out of Councils where he was much needed and 
very useful. In this conjuncture they are turning to ask help of 
the Democrats, who will do nothing for them. The Democrats 
look upon this division among the Republicans as bringing the 
grist to their own mill, and they will merely do their best to inten- 
sify the antagonism, and thus to secure their own victory. They 
will not take up Mr, Hunter, nor will they put better men than 
usual in nomination. As for their forming a Democratic Commit- 
tee of One Hundred, that proposal comes too late to be gracious, 
nor is it likely to be furthered by what the Democrats have seen 
of the Republican Committee’s success. Besides, the Democracy 
of Philadelphia have just succeeded in healing a breach between the 
two sections of their party, and they cannot be expected to coun- 
tenance at present any action outside the regular party lines. 





THE regular Republican nominations for city offices are such as 
mighthave been expected under the circumstances. Mr. STOKLEy is 
again up for Mayor and will be reélected. The instincts of the rich 
men, who fear popular disturbances and riots, rally them to the sup- 
port of the Mayor who kept the city quiet in 1877. The philanthropic 
part of our people will support any Republican for Mayor, rather than 
expose our colored people to the wrongs they suffered from the police 
of Mr. Fox. And when two such elements are united with the 
ordinary Republican vote, the result is assured. Mr. WEsT is re- 
nominated for City Solicitor. The choice isa verybad one. Mr. 
WEsT, indeed, made a considerable show of support from members 
of the bar ina circular he sent out some weeks ago. But when 
the thirty to fifty lawyers who share in the patronage of his office 
have been deducted, the names that remain are not a magnificent 
list. We wonder that any other than the recipients of his mas- 
terships signed the circular. If Mr. West is an able lawyer, 


then he is very much maligned by his brethren at the bar, and 
even by his own subordinates. 


If he is zealous for the purifi- 
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cation of our city government, he has managed to keep it a pro- 
found secret. If the Democrats will put a good man in nomination, 
he ought to be elected. Mr. Pierie, Secretary of the Corn Ex- 
change, is the candidate for Receiver of Taxes. His friends say 
many kind things of Mr. Piertr. They praise his good qualities of 
mind and heart, and his fine business abilities. But they do not 
speak of him as having backbone enough to secure an honest ad- 
ministration of his office, after getting his nomination under such 
auspices. In sucha case as this, the Citizens’ Committee might 
have been very useful, if they had not hampered themselves by 
making nominations. They might have exacted of Mr. PIERIE 
pledges as to the appointment of the Receiver of Delinquent 
Taxes, and as to the use of the office for creating a Ring corrup- 
tion fund. But with Mr. Hunter before the public as their candi- 
date, it would be an impertinence for them to approach Mr. PIERIE 
for any such purpose. 





UR record of events at home and abroad closes with the week 
ending January 20th :— 


Tammany Hall has re-elected Mr. Joun Ketty Chairman of the 
General Committee. 


Two men were badly injured, at Toronto, on the 14th inst., by | 


the explosion of a compound for producing stage-thunder. 


General W. J. SEWELL was nominated for Senator, to succeed Mr. | 


T. F. RANDoLPH, in the New Jersey Republican caucus, at Trenton, 
on the 19th. 


General GRANT was elected President of the Commission which | 


will manage the World’s Fair of 1883, at New York. The Inwood 
site has been accepted. 


the country, was held in Washington on the 19th, for the purpose 
of agreeing upon some uniform system of bankruptcy. A memo- 
rial will be presented to Congress. 


In the Dominion Senate, Mr. Power moved, on the 18th, that | 


copies of all correspondence be produced relating to~the alleged 
falsification of the fisheries statistics. 

The Secretary of the Treasury ordered, on the 19th, a transfer 
of $15,000,000 in gold coin to the assay office, in New York, on 
account of the continued influx of foreign gold. 

On the 13th inst., the body of James Hamitton, of Greensboro’, 
Pa., was cremated in the LE Moyne furnace, at Washington, Pa., 
the ninth corpse that has been thus disposed of there. 

The National Woman Suffrage Convention met in Washington 
on the 18th, The proceedings of the morning of the opening day 
were given up to a memorial service for Lucret1A Mort. 

Several persons were convicted, at Albany, on the 19th, of ille- 
gal voting, and sentenced to terms of imprisonment varying from 
one to three months, and fines ranging from $50 to $100. 

A bill to punish wife-beating and assaults upon women, by the 
lash, has been introduced into the New York Legislature, under 
the auspices of Mr. BErcu, who is a firm believer in the efficacy of 
the bastinado. 

A. J. ALLEN, a colored member of the Danville (Va.) Common 
Council, died on the 12th inst. His remains were escorted to the 
tomb by the other councillors, among whom were several of the 
wealthiest and most influential residents of Danville. 

A coasting accident took place at Paterson, N. J., on the 18th, a 
ns bob ”-sleigh, with seven young men, dashing at the rate of 60 
miles an hour into a telegraph pole. All the coasters were in- 
jured: four so seriously that their recovery is doubtful. 

A woman, Mrs. Emma Ames Winpsor, of Greencastle, Ind., has 
been elected State Librarian. There were 23 candidates before the 
Republican caucus, of whom 21 were women, and the character of 
the canvass is described as “ disgraceful” and “ disgusting.” 

Some interest has been awakened at New York by one Dr. 
BEAMES’s assertion that ten years ago he picked up on the sea- 
coast a bottle with a message from the steamship City of Boston, 
Saying she was burned June 29, 1870. The editors whom it im- 


Pressed forgot that the City of Boston sailed in January, 1870. 
The New York Court of Appeals has affirmed the conviction of 
Henry W. GENET (“Prince Hal”), one of the Tammany ringsters, 
who escaped—or was released—from custody, pending the passing 
of his sentence, in December, 1873. GENET remained in Canada 











and South America for some years, but returned and took his case 
up to the higher tribunals. “Tom” Fretps, another member of 
the ring, is in Canada. The old Tammany instinct led him to take 


| part in a parliamentary election a year ago, but the frauds were 


discovered. 





The cost to England of the Afghan war is placed at £17,500,- 
000, this sum including the frontier railways. 

The formation of a rifle company, to assist the Boers in the 
Transvaal, has been decided upon in Holland. 

Mr. Mircuett Henry, Home Rule M. P. for Galway, has been 


compelled to quit Ireland, in consequence of threats by the Land 


League. 

On the 13th inst., the Rev. Messrs. DALE and EnrAGHT, the 
English Ritualistic clergymen imprisoned under the decision otf 
Lord PENZANCE, were set at liberty by the High Court of Judicature. 

A new English Steamship Company, to transport cattle from 
this country abroad, has been started in London. The capital is 
to be $2,500,000. Four steamers of 4,500 tons each will at once 
be built. 

The snow storm that has visited England this week has proved 
the severest known for twenty years. The Thames overflowed its 
banks, causing damage of over $10,000,000. Many wrecks and 


| great loss of life are reported from the coast. 


There has been severe fighting at Geok-Tepe between SKoBx- 
LEFF’s expedition and the Turcomans, but the Russian besiegers, 
though they have lost heavily, and at times have suffered severe 
losses, had rather the better of it at last advices. 

English papers announce the death of CHARLES EDwARD STu- 
ART (Charles IV.), who claimed to be the son of the supposed son 
of the Young Pretender. The story was “ ventilated” nearly forty 
years ago, and did not deserve a tithe of the attention which it has 


| received. 
A large meeting of merchants, representing the merchants of | 


The directors of the Anglo-French tunnel between Dover anc 
Calais, have caused a shaft to‘be sunk to the depth necessary for 
the tunnel. Much water was encountered in the superior strata, 
but there is no infiltration in the inferior gallery, which is excavatec. 
in solid rock. A second shaft will soon be sunk. The director: 
think that the tunnel can be finished in four years. 

A committee of the British Association, appointed to investi- 
gate the subject of the vitality of seeds, apropos of “mummy, 
wheat,” report that “none of the common grains, wheat, barley 
oats, etc., retained the power of germinating for more than seven 
or eight years; and of the scores of seeds on which they experi- 
mented, only one or two germinated after twenty-five years. That 
the so-called mummy-wheat comes from Egypt is true enough, and 
accordingly it has the three spikes of Egyptian wheat; but as the 
mummies come over packed in straw, that is easily explained. Un- 
fortunately for the hypothesis that the wheat is of the time of the 
Pharaohs, some of the grains came up maize, which assuredly is 
more recent than Columbus.” 


THE GOVERNORS’ MESSAGES. 


6 review all of these productions ina single article is some- 
what like attempting a review of all the books of the week * 
at once, from Directories up to Epics. Different Governors, even 
of the same State, have had very different views of what their duties 
at thistime callfor. Nothing, for instance, could be more different 
than the straightforward, business-like paper submitted by Mr. 
CoRNELL at Albany, and the political discussion of national affairs 
furnished by his predecessor, Governor Rosinson. Equally great 
is the difference between Governor Hoyt’s message, with its en- 
cyclopedic discussion of all the mooted questions of our State 
administration, and General McCLELLAN’s sophomoric essay on 
educational interests, with which he favors the legislators at 
Trenton. 

Still, there are common characteristics in nearly all these mes- 
sages. All of them show that we are in a period of economy and 
retrenchment, rather than extravagance. We hear little of new 
debts to be contracted, or of additions to debt during the past 
year. The demand of the people, that the debt contracting process 
shall stop, has made itself felt during these past years; and we are, 
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as States, struggling back to solid ground again. Two of the 
Western States, Iowa and Illinois, have extinguished their entire 
indebtedness. Several of the States are following the example of 
the general Government in seeking to re-fund their debts at a lower 
rate of interest; and those of them which have dealt honestly with 
their creditors in the past, may expect success in this matter. It 
would bea help tothem if the Eleventh Amendment to the Consti- 
tution were repealed, and such debts made recoverable in the United 
States Courts. All our States could borrow at lower rates if their 
creditors had this security for repayment. It is pleasant to see that the 
Governor of Minnesota, the only Northern State that ever repudi- 
ated a debt, urges the State Legislature to rescind that repudiation, 
and to place the young and vigorous commonwealth in the line of 
honest States. Minnesota is surely too self-respecting, as well as 
too rich, to be able to afford this infamy. It is quite true that the 
debt was contracted in circumstances which somewhat palliate 
the act, but these are not a sufficient excuse for the refusal to re- 
pay it. 

Governor McCLELLAN is not the only Governor who devotes 
attention to the matter of public education. We are glad to say 
that it isa common theme with most of the Governors of the 
Southern States. Several of them make a much better showing 
than we should have expected as regards the educational progress 
of their States during the last few years. South Carolina has in- 
creased three-fold her school attendance and outlay. It is only in 
Texas, if we are not mistaken, that there is no system of public 
schools, the present Governor having vetoed an appropriation for that 
purpose, much to the disgust of a large portion of his Democratic 
friends. But there is still a deplorable deficiency of the means of ed- 
ucation in those States. Three years ago, less than one-half the 
children of school-age in the South were enrolled as attending school, 
and of our two millions of illiterate voters, fully three-fourths are in 
the South. The Cincinnati Commercial shows that slavery alone is 
not to blame for this unfortunate state of things. The national 
appropriation for public education, made at the very beginning of 
our existence as a Republic, was supported by the South, which 
received its full share of funds, which were used to build up pub- 
lic schools in the Northern States. But the South squandered 
them on colleges and universities, and neglected the schools, As 
a consequence, there is not in the South a first-class institution of 
even the higher grade, except the Jonns Hopkins’ University recently 
founded in Baltimore, which, for want of undergraduates, has to 
establish post-graduate courses, for the students chiefly of Northern 
colleges. It is in this respect a great gain to the whole country, 
but we believe it would have taken another shape had there been 
in Baltimore a great body of persons requiring undergraduate in- 
struction, or a great number of good schools fitting them to receive 
it. A very large portion of all the messages is taken up with rec- 
commendations in regard to reform schools, asylums, and similar 
agencies, showing that the American notion as to the range of the 
governmental moral responsibility is a large one. The Governor 
of Massachusetts calls attention to the alarming increase of divorces 
in that State. The Governor of North Carolina urges on the at- 
tention of the Legislature the need of vigorous legislation in regard 
to the liquor traffic, and has a good word for the demand now heard 
in that State for a Prohibitory Law. Indeed, both the Carolinas 
are now the scene of popular agitation for such a law, and in both 
States the proposal receives support in quite unexpected quarters. 
Who would have expected a Yankee notion, all the way from 
Maine, to take root in sucha soil? It is all the more remarkable 


as it is from the South that the chief opposition to the whiskey 
tax comes, and it is generally supposed that that tax, because it was 
intended to discourage consumption as well as to bring in revenue, 
has been resented as a governmental interference with persona 
liberty. 











The most important suggestion for a new departure in legislation 
is found in those governors’ messages (New York, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee), which suggest the regulation of the railroad traffic by 
law. Governor Hoyr puts his suggestions with greater force than 
do his brethren, because the demand for such legislation is found 
in the new constitution of the Commonwealth, although the cor- 
porations have been powerful enough to prevent any action to en- 
force its requirements. On the other hand, the Governor of New 
Jersey, where one might have expected the need of such legislation 
to be felt even more than elsewhere, is silent on the subject. As 
Governor McCLELLAn’s successor will owe his seat to the influence 
exerted in his behalf by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, it is 
not likely that we shall hear anything on the subject from that 
State for several years to come. 


We should not like to say which is the best of the Governors’ 
messages of this year. But it is easy to say which is the worst. 
Mr. PLaisTeED of Maine, a former member of the Republican party, 
and now the Greenback Governor of Maine, bears away the bill. 
For some time past, we infer, Mr. PLatstep has been reading noth- 
ing but “ National” newspapers. He may like that sort of diet, 
but we should say that it has proved in his care an extremely un- 
wholesome pabulum. No doubt he has been counting on making 
a sensation by his fearless remarks on corporations, millionaires, 
interest of money, and other favorite topics of his favorite newspap- 
ers. If so, his wish has been gratified. The message has pro- 
duced a sensation of wonderment that any man with ability 
enough to win his way to the Executive chair of a New England 
State, could prove so devoid ot commen sense and ordinary gump- 
tion. Mr. Plaisted has not helped his party, but he has helped 
the country to realize what half-baked statesmen are the leaders 
of that party. 

We think that the contents of Governor Hoyt’s message fur- 
nish sufficient proof that the biennial session of the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania is not sufficient for the transaction of the business of 
the Commonwealth. It is quite impossible that the present session 
should suffice for the proper discussion of all the matters he calls to 
the attention of our Solons. Even if they were all model legislators, 
they could not get through it; and that they will waste a good deal 
of the public time is a foregone conclusion. If they were sitting in 
Philadelphia, so that the country members could attend our theatres 
and the like with less loss of time, more progress might be made. 
It might even be good economy for the Commonwealth to estab- 
lish a fairly good theatre at Harrisburg, so as to save our legislators 
their weekly excursion to Philadelphia. 

To many great interests of the Commonwealth, this new arrange- 
ment for a biennial session of the Legislature is absolutely oppres- 
sive. It is especially so to the charitable, correctional and educa- 
tional interests of Pennsylvania, as these are more certain than 
any other to be neglected in the necessary pressure of work. 
Their friends have been groaning for eighteen mont.s over the 
necessity to go on with insufficient and unsatisfactory statutes, 
enacted thirty or fifty years ago, and adapted to the situation 
of affairs, or the state of public opinion, which then existed. But 
when they find the Legislature has work enough to employ it 
until midsummer, without touching one of those matters in which 
politicians feel but a secondary interest, they will resume their 
groaning with still more vigor than during the prolonged recess, 

We do not mourn the likelihood this gives that Mr. WIcKER- 
sHAM’s Compulsory Education Bill will not become a law. The 
educators of the State, generally, will contemplate its fate with 
great satisfaction. For several years compulsory education was 
discussed every year at their annual sessions, and was always 
voted down in spite of Mr. WICKERSHAM’S constant advocacy of it. 
And were it once more submitted to their suffrage, it would meet 
the same fate. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF CONGRESS. 


WASHINGTON, January 2oth, 1881. 
SENATE. 


Thursday, Fanuary 13.—The Senate passed a bill providing for the 
payment of damages which may be occasioned to Indians on the Min- 
nesota reservations, introduced by Mr. McMiLLan of Minnesota, by 
the construction of reservoirs at the head-waters of the Mississippi, 
under an act of last year, and also providing that the appropriation 
heretofore made for the construction of a dam at Lake Winnibigoshish 
shall be applied immediately. On motion of Mr Locan of Illinois, the 
resolution extending the franking privilege to Senators and members 
was taken up, the question being upon a motion to refer it to the Com- 
mittee on Post-Offices. Mr. WALLACE of Pennsylvania refuted the state- 
ment connecting him with a recent instance of complaint of the alleged 
abuse of the franking privileges, as recorded the day previous. ‘The 
consideration of the Army bill was next resumed. ‘The question was 
upon amendments to the item for the payment of government trans- 
portation on the land grant railroads, the discussion of the previous day 
was resumed, and various suggestions were urged with a view to per- 
fecting the item so as:o limit the discretion of the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment, and require that any settlement for transportation by that de- 
partment shall be made in accordance with the recent decisions in con- 
troversy between the government and the roads, the latter having their 
legal remedy in cases of dispute as to the amount to be allowed. The 
pending amendment, offered by Mr. ALLison of Iowa, was to make the 
50 per cent. payment apply to ‘‘the amount audited and approved,”’ 
instead of ‘‘ the amount found to be justly due’’ by the Quartermaster 
General. Mr. Epmunps of Vermont moved an amendment to the 
amendment, making the entire item read as follows: ‘‘ For the pay- 
ment for army transportation lawfully due such land grant railroads as 
have not received aid in government bonds, to be adjusted by the pro- 
per accounting officers in accordance with decisions of the Supreme 
Court in cases decided under the land grant acts, but in no cases shall 
more than 50 per cent. of the full amount of the service be paid until 
a final judicial decision shall be had in respect to each case in dispute, 
$125,000.’ Agreed to—yeas, 23; nays, 18. Mr. EpmuNDs suggested 
that the amendment reported from the Senate Committee, appending a 
proviso that ‘‘such payment shall be accepted as in full of all demands 
for said services,’’ being apparently superfluous, be stricken out. Mr. 
CaRPENTER of Wisconsin opposed the amendment as unjust and oppres- 
sive in compelling the creditors of the government to choose between 
the terms offered them and years of litigation in an effort to get what 
was due them. Mr. Watiace of Pennsylvania said land grant rail- 
roads were creations of the government; that it was proposed to deal 
with them justly, and not to permit them to control the government or 
dictate terms to it. Mr. CARPENTER thought the government was dis- 
posed to compel them to accept whatever might be its own interpreta- 
tion of justice. The amendment was finally agreed to—yeas, 25 ; 
nays, 22. 

_ L£riday.—Mr. Hoar of Massachusetts presented, with a petition in 
its favor, a bill to provide for retired and retiring Presidents of the 
United States. Mr. Jonnsron of Virginia, from the Select Committee 
om Yorktown Centennial Celebration, reported favorably the House 
joint resolution authorizing and requesting the President to extend to 
the government and people of France an invitation to join the gov- 
ernment and people of the United States in the observance of the cen- 
tennial anniversary of the surrender at Yorktown, Va. He said, in 
reply to Mr. ANTHONY, that the bill did not provide an appropriation, 
but that an amendment in that regard could be made when the bill was 
taken up. Mr. VooruEEs of Indiana offered a concurrent resolution, 
Instructing the Committee on Naval Affairs of the two Houses to co- 
operate with the Secretary of the Navy, and with each other, in making 
the necessary arrangements for unveiling the statue of the late Admi- 
ral l'arragut, now erected in Farragut Square, Washington. Adopted. 

Mr Sautsgury of Delaware, gave notice that on Monday he would 
move to take up the KELLOGG case. Mr. Conxkiinc of New York 
said he would insist on the right of the Hoviipay claim to priority. 
On motion of Mr. Winpom of Minnesota, the Senate took up the Mili- 
tary Academy Appropriation bill. Mr. Davis of West Virginia called 
up the House joint resolution appropriating $2,500 to defray the ex- 
penses of the International Sanitary Conterence, invited to meet in 
Washington, January 1, 1881, which was passed. On motion of Mr. 
Bruce of Mississippi, the bill for the purchase by the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the property known as the Freedmen’s Bank, and the real 
€state and ground adjacent thereto, known as the Freedmen’s Saving 
and ‘Trust Company in Washington city, and making an appropriation 
of $250,000 therefor, was considered, but action thereon was deterred, 
to permit of a more specific designation of the premises. 

Wednesday.—The Senate, in executive session, confirmed several 
appointments. 

Monday.—In the Senate this morning Mr. Sautspury tried to call 
up the KELLOGG case, but failed. ‘The BEN HoLuipay claim was the 
regular order of business, and Mr. SauLsBury moved to have the 














Senate lay it on the table for the purpose of considering the KELLocc 
case, but the motion was lost by a vote of 20 to 34. The vote on this 
question can hardly be looked upon as a test vote on the KELLocG 
question, as among the Democrats who voted against taking it up were 
several who championed the HoLtipay claim, and could not, therefore, 
consistently vote to lay it on the table. 

Luesday.—The bill for the relief of BEN Hottrpay came up as the 
regular order, and after some talk a vote was taken on the amendment 
proposed by Mr. KERNAN to send the case to the Court of Claims, and 
it was rejected—ayes, 23; nays, 24. Mr. Thurman then moved to 
strike out the words ‘‘the sum of $566,739,’’ which was agreed to; 
yeas, 28; nays, 22. ‘The bill as amended, giving HoLLipay $100,000, 
was passed; yeas, 33; nays, 19. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Thursday, Fanuary 17.—Mr. Coverick of Indiana reported the 
minority report of the Committee on Elections, declaring that neither 
J. C. Hotmes nor W. F. Sapp have been legally elected from the 
Eighth Congressional District of Iowa, and also a minority report in 
the case of WiLSON vs. CARPENTER from the Ninth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Iowa. Both reports were ordered printed and laid on the 
table. Mr. Jonnston of Virginia reported a bill for the relief of 
Brigadier-General Ord, authorizing his retirement with the rank, pay 
and emoluments of Brigadier General. Referred to the private calen- 
dar. The House then went into Commiitee of the Whole on the 
Funding bill. 

Friday.—To-day was private bill day. No attempt was made to 
proceed with the consideration of the Funding bill. Some discussion 
arose in relation to a bill for the relief of William Redus for cattle taken 
from him by the Osage Indians. The opponents of the bill, while not 
disputing its justice, contended that it would be dangerous for Congress 
to enter upon a system of paying such claims, and asserted that there 
were similar claims pending to the amount of $4,000,000. The bill 
was laid aside for a favorable report to the House. 

Saturday.—The entire day was spent in discussing the Funding bill. 

Monday.—The Funding bill was not taken up in the House 
to-dey, it being out of the regular order of business. The report of 
the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting the population returns of the 
recent census, was sent to the Speaker and read. It places the total 
population of the United States at 50,152,366. Immediately on its 
reading, Mr. Cox of New York, Chairman of the Census Committee, 
by consent of the House, read a tabulated statement, prepared by the 
Census Bureau under his direction showing the Congressional Repre- 
sentatives each of the States would be entitled to, with the entire rep- 
resentation fixed at either 293 (the present number), 300, 301, 302, 
303, 304, 305, or 306. After some explanation of this, he introduced 
his Apportionment bil!, which provides for increasing the Congressional 
roll to 301 members, and had it referred to the Census Committee. 
Mr. Fort of Illinois introduced a resolution reciting that the interests 
of the country demanded that the Government assume the management 
and control of the telegraphic business in connection with the Post Office, 
and Mr. SprINGER of Illinois followed with a resolution instructing the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads to procure and present to 
the House full information as to the probable cost to the Government 
of assuming control of the telegraphic lines throughout the country. 
Both resolutions were referred to the Committee on Post Offies. 

Tuesday.—The Funding bill debate was limited to one hour. Un- 
der the call of committee reports, Mr. SPARKS made a majority report 
from the Committee on Military Affairs, adverse to the bill to place 
ex-President Grant on the retired list of the army. Mr. McCook sub- 
mitted a minority report, and the whole subject was placed on the cal- 
endar. Mr. Arkins of Tennessee, to-day reported the Naval Appro- 
priation bill. The estimates submitted by the department called for 
$15,022,231.01. The bill recommends the sum of $14,461,037.55, 
which is an increase of $55,239.85 over the Naval Appropriation bill 
for the current fiscal year. Mr. ATKiNns gave notice that he would make 
an effort to get the bill up to-morrow for consideration. 

Wednesday.—The House passed the Funding bill to-day, taking five 
yea and nay votes before the passage. .The first vote was upon the rate 
of interest, which was retained at three per cent., by 149 to 104, the 
minority being nearly all Republicans. The Silver amendment, which 
required the Treasury Department to pay out all the gold and silver in 
the Treasury except filty millions, in redemption of bonds,was rejected 
—111 to 140, Mr. Woop of New York and a few Democrats joining the 
Republicans to defeat the emptying of the Treasury. ‘The commissions 
to be allowed in expenses of negotiations were then confirmed at a 
quarter of one per cent., by a vote of 151 to 103, and the Carlisle 
amendment to coerce the national banks into buying the three per 
cents. was carried by a united vote of the Democrats and Greenbackers 
—137 to 119. Speaker RANDALL laid before the House a communica- 
tion from Secretary EvaRts, stating that the manuscripts left by BENJa- 
MIN FRANKLIN to his grandson, WILLIAM TEMPLE FRANKLIN were 
offered to the United States for $25,000. Mr. Evarts strongly urged 
their purchase. 
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“GEORGE ELIOT.” 


Too soon! too soon! How can we let thee go? 
We need thee, our new Sibyl ;—not indeed 
The future to foretell,—our troubled eyes 
Find present life too sadly hard, to lift 
More than scant glances on the years to be! 
But in the ceaseless puzzles of our life, 
And in the hardest oracles,—ourselves,— 
There hast thou helped us oft, interpreting 
Ourselves unto ourselves, and following 
With swift keen thought our passions, motives, aims, 
Whereof we scarce were conscious, till we saw, 
As in a mirror, our hid souls made plain. 


Weep, shall we weep, who know not what she gains ? 
Smile, can we smile, who know not what we lose ? 
Cr shall we go our ways in selfishness, 

Without one human touch or human tear ? 

But she was human, with a heart like ours, 

Yet larger, to contain a world of woes. 

And chiefly would she sorrow for the lives 
That failed of their high enterprise : and thus, 
Seeing our broken ventures, wasted lives, 
Strewn thick as sherds around the potter’s shed, 
Haply she saw not how God uses all,— 

The broken, as the perfect,—but believed 

All lives,—the best,—were failures from ¢hezr best; 
Till earth lost lustre, and her sweetest chords, 
All sank at last in minor cadences. 


How shall we honor her? She has no need! 
The breathing sculpture, the empassioned ode, 
Can give her naught; nor all the tricks we use 
To tease the ears of unremembering Time 
. With dead men’s names. Can marble talk, or brass 
. Win smile with smile? But she with talk with us, 
And wake our smiles, and teach us, till we die! 


Be this thine honor, in all hearts to live 
As friend, nay many friends, for many a face 
Crowds on the memory as we think of thee, 
And those whose lives thine art has wov’n with ours. 
Be this thine honor; and where’er vain lips 
Would lightly praise thee, let some graver say, 
“ Hush! Her own words best honor her, not ours!” 

F. W. BouRDILLON. 








FRENCH CANADIANS AND THEIR COOKERY. 


N not a few respects the French Canadian peasant—that is to say the 
habitant in districts as yet unopened by the railroads—differs very 
widely from his Norman relatives in old France. ‘The traits of resem- 
blance are, of course, many and striking—probably the most striking, 
aud certainly the most interesting, is the identity of the popular songs. 
It is over a century since direct communication ceased between the two 
countries, yet airs so marked in their musical characteristics as to 
admit of no doubt of their common origin, are still sung in France and 
in Quebec and on the prairies of Manitoba, and though in many cases 
the chanson fitted to the slowly-laboring oar has had to take on the 
livlier dash demanded by the rapid paddle—Moore’s ‘‘ Canadian Boat- 
Song’’ is a bastard and impracticable composition, as any one can 
ascertain who will endeavor to make his oars or paddles ‘‘ keep time’ 
with it, especially when ‘‘ the rapids are near’’—and in many others 
the new world’s flora and fauna and the colonial geography left their 
impress on the text, still there are some remarkably incongruous sur- 
vivals, which attest the strength of popular tradition. Notably do we 
find wine and oil mentioned in these compositions, staples in France, 
but utterly unknown in Canada.- The Canadian aditant has all the 
gay characteristics of his race ; he is fond of dancing and love-making, 
and on holiday occasions ‘‘ stunning’’ in dress ; he is hard-working and 
patient, and amenable to authority—indeed, there is something terribly 
pathetic in the patient labor, so often for naught, with which he fills 
the ever-running years. He has escaped the influences of the seigneur- 
ial oppression and of the Revolution, and the movements of modern 
civilization, enterprise and travel he has not felt. But people will be 
a little puzzled at first who undertake to account for the points on which 
the modern Canadian Aaéditant and his brother in blood of Normandy, 
differ. That the Canadian should have the instinct of emigration and 
adventure strong within him is natural enough. It is a survival of 
antiquity, strengthened by local accidents and necessities. But why 


should the Canadian Normans have grown since the conquest of 1760 
in numbers from 60,000 to nearly a million and a quarter, to say noth- 





ing of the half million of surplus population thrown off to the United 
States and the far West, while in Normandy the population is so steadily 
and rapidly decreasing that that province promises ere long to anticipate 
the doom of extinction self-pronounced upon the French people? 
There was a reason for early marriages and large families in the seven- 
teenth century, when the colony demanded population and the govern- 
ment stimulated its production by bounties, but now circumstances are 
altogether changed. And why is it that the French Aadztant, unlike the 
French peasant, is neither ingenious nor economical as a cook ? 

There are, of course, certain patent reasons or influences to be re- 
cognized at once. A colder climate demands a different food and 
limits the choice of materials for the popular cuzsime. ‘The olive and 
the grape are unknown, and fruits and vegetables are comparatively 
few. A rural population, too, must find its supplies of fresh meat 
exceedingly limited. But, all these allowances made, the French Ca- 
nadian would have a larder by no means meagre, if the pressure of 
debt and large families did not combine with unscientific methods of 
farming to keep him poor. Though here and there improvements in 
agriculture are noticeable, the Aaditan# but too frequently goes on 
scratching the tired earth with an ancestral plough, threshing his 
scanty crop of wheat with the flail, selling his hay in the fall, and 
giving away the manure from his farm-yard to any one who will oblige 
him by removing it. Whatever he produces he sells ; all his poultry— 
no improved breeds, of course—his lambs and calves, his butter and 
eggs; all the potatoes, cabbages, beets and onions he can spare; the 
surplus of his grain, most of his maple sugar; in winter, the milk, 
which is frozen in pans and sent to market in blocks; and even the 
scanty strings of fish he obtains from the river. Indian meal he uses 
but little ; oatmeal not at all. Brown bread, butter, molasses, salt 
pork, potatoes, cabbages and onions, with, during the season of Lent, 
green codfish—these, with cheap tea and muscovado sugar, form for the 
great mass of the inhabitants the invariable fare. The fruits of the 
farm and forest go to the market, so that to this same ‘‘ great mass’’ the 
dainty perils of preserves and pastry are unknown. Nor does popular 
cookery include cake, if we except the buckwheat pancake (which 
should really come under the head of bread) and the doughnut, fried at 
certain solemn seasons. Salads are unknown. 

From the popular cookery of lower Canada the leading characteristics 
of the French peasant cuisine are lacking—taste and economy. There 
are probably two national soups—pea and vegetable; the former is 
usually rank with salt and lacking in herb-seasoning ; the latter con- 
tains too much cabbage and too little of other vegetables. The cooks, 
too, aim at bringing everything to a boil as soon as possible and keep- 
ing it in furious ebullition; the complacent and contented simmer 
which should accompany such operations is unknown to them. So is 
that culinary savings-bank, the pot-au-feu. Very fat salt pork, boiled in 
the soup or fried in rashers, is the Jréce de résistance ; if beef or poultry 
be boiled it will be boiled to rags, and the water saturated with its substance 
will be poured asa libation uponthe earth. Potatoesare almost invariably 
boiled ; cabbage is the only competing vegetable, in a cooked form 
that is to say—because the onion figures largely iu the Aaditan?’s diet. 
Given two or three large red onions, a huge loaf of bread and a clasp 
knife, and he will make a Gargantuan meal. The bread is apt to turn 
sour after being kept for a little while, but it must be said that its odor 
as it issues from the clay-ovens in whichit is baked, is ravishing. The 
tea is made strong and boiled. One would think that where the object 
is to satisfy hunger at the minimum of expense, tue compounds of oat- 
meal would be resorted to and more reliance would be placed on stews 
and vegetables. But notso. Even if the Aad:tant be comparatively 
well-to-do, all the pernicious and really wasteful features of the cuzsine 
will be retained, the only difference will be the occasional appearance 
of a mysterious preserve, like leather-tack, in boiled molasses, and of 
pies with gutta-percha crusts. Prosperity means saleratus, and as for 
Canadian cookery, the trail of the frying-pan is over it all. 

Nor can it be said, with truth, that when removed to other domestic 
spheres, the French-Canadian woman usually develops, as her French 
sister commonly does, into a thrifty and accomplished cook. The 
ideas of taste and economy are lacking; they do not learn readily; 
perhaps they are not taught properly. And yet sometimes a Canadian 
woman will make a wonderfully good cook. Let us instance a case 
known to many American readers who have visited the Canadian capi- 
tal—the cuésine of the boats on the lower Ottawa. In our own experi- 
ence we can recall several notable entertainments at out-of-the-way 
places, indicating the existence of artists who were 

‘* Born to cook unseen 
And waste their talents on a country stove.” 
Once, in the heart of the ‘‘ French country,’’ some forty miles from 
Montreal, we alighted at a wayside inn, and as it was a fast day, found 
the larder unprovided, save with a good round of cold roast bef. It wasa 
mighty round, and had seen service, for it was scarred and hacked with 
the blunt knives of a dozen selfish torturers who had excavated their 
coveted morsels here and there, without respect for succeeding feeders 
and the massive simplicity of the beef. But where that beef came 
from, or how it was roasted to such perfection, who can tell? We 
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should not like to say how many slices of it we ate; we confess, with- 
out shame, that we have always wished we had taken one more slice from 
the rare side. Yet the fried potatoes, accompanying it were broken, 
half raw and half burned, and the tea was damnably smoked! Our 
own idea, now for the first time revealed, is that—as in the case of the 
pious Italian servant of old time—an angel came down and attended 
to the cooking while the kitchen-wench was at her devotions. We 
also recall a certain Pére Etienne, upon whose remote, unfriended and 
slow hostelry we descended one day, to be surprised with a collation of 
vegetable soup, fried perch, breaded cutlets, stewed potatoes, a salad, 
coffee and a petite verre of brandy and curacoa, the whole excellent, 
though served in homely fashion by the host’s comfortable daughters, 
while Pére Etienne, now and then, from the kitchen door, beamed 
upon his guests. The cost of this meal was thirty-three cents, the odd 
change representing the charge for brandy and curagoa. How it was 
managed, who knows? Especially the brandy and curagoa—and yet 
the old man’s face was not that of a thief, a smuggler or a moon- 
shiner ! 

As a matter of fact, the best cooks among the French-Canadians, as 
among other peoples, are new, and the very best of them are to be 
found in the woods. In all times those proud, shy, superior spirits, 
that felt most keenly the hopeless degeneracy of their age and art, 
have been wont to retire into solitude, to practice and meditate upon 
their cult. When a French Canadian has a ‘ call’’ to cook, he seeks 
the service of a lumberer and the appointment of cook at a shanty in 
the remote forest. There he has every advantage that the artistic tem- 
perament demands. His public worships him from afar off, and is 
honest and enthusiastic in his praise of his successes ; failures he never 
has. He has to his hand an abundance of the choicest materials— 
pork, beef, flour, biscuit, fish, potatoes. beans, peas, molasses, and 
from time to time these will be supplemented by generous contribu- 
tions of game or fish, from bear’s-meat or venison down to rabbit or 
partridge, from the great lake-trout to the little frost fish. He is alone 
all day long, in that sweet necessary silence which is favorable to deep 
thought and dextrous execution. Thus he works out arrangements in 
pork and beans, soups and stews that would wake an appetite beneath 
the ribs of Dr. Tanner, and other savory messes defying classification 
and compounded by sheer genius. Inspiration and fortune, rather 
than precedent and rule, seem to guide his bounteous hand, and rule 
the simmering pot. Beneath the rule of cooks less entirely great, half 
the ingredients of the stew would burn or boil to rags ere the others 
were cooked, but chemical affinities and processes suspend their opera- 
tions in his magical presence, and all- grow mellow and fragrant har- 
moniously, till the early sunset brings home the lumberers ravenous for 
dinner, striding along magnified to Anakim by their frosty breath, 
toward the shanty, brilliant with light, while, as the door is opened, 


“ the wind 
Rolls the rich odor far into the heavens,” 


Then, when, with the truest characteristics of the artistic temperament, 
the cook has rejoiced in the appetites of his guests and encouraged 
them to incredible feats of devouring, it is not surprising that he seeks 
in music the expression of his over-wrought and exultant feelings, and 
with his tuneful fiddle—all cooks delight in making music upon stringed 
instruments—wakes the echoes of the rafters steeped in the fragrant 
steam of his camp-fire. Small wonder is it that employers defer to 
their cooks and flatter them grossly, because a good cook means a con- 
tented and hard-working gang of laborers, and even less cause for 
wonder is to be found in the fact that the lusty champions of rival 
camps have been known to meet in battle on the point of honor of the 
excellence of the cooks of their respective chantiers, each justly resent- 
ing the impeachment of his caterer’s capacity as fiercely as any knight 
of old, a slur upon the fair fame of his fair dame. 








NEGLIGENCE ON THE RAIL. 


HAT am I to do about it?’’ is the question which one fre- 
quently asks, after suffering some particular inconvenience, 
damage or personal injury while travelling on a railroad. This ques- 
tion, involving more points and angles than a prism, the courts are 
constantly endeavoring to settle. Slowly some general principles are 
being evolved, which in time will come to be recognized as the ruling 
facts in settling disputes between railroads and their patrons. Railroads 
are in their youth yet, and railroad law is still in its infancy, but with 
the rapid increase of the former comes no end of lawsuits, involving 
the duties of railroads as common carriers. Toa certain extent, the 
old law fixing the responsibility of common carriers has been made to 
apply to railroads, but the age of the stage horse and pony chaise has 
given place to the age of steam, and it is being found that more steam 
and less equine power are required in our laws. Hence, railroad de- 
cisions are the order of the day, and suits are being constantly brought 
and decided, which raise new and important rules, and are to form our 
future railroad code. The most recent decisions relative to the respon- 
sibility of railroads for injury to their passengers, have touched princi- 
pally upon the question of negligence, and the subtle distinctions 
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which have been drawn may well put both railroads and passengers 
upon their guard. Whether the employés of the railroad or the pas- 
senger have been negligent is a very important point in fixing or re- 
moving the responsibility of the railroad for injury to the passenger. 
If both have been negligent it becomes a still more difficult matter to 
determine where the liability should rest. A railroad is primarily re- 
sponsible for any injuries occasioned through the negligence of its em- 
ployés, but if the person injured has, by his own negligence, contributed 
to the accident, it is much more difficult for him to obtain redress; still, 
contributor’s negligence does not always prevent a passenger from 
claiming and obtaining damages for injuries to his person. A case is 
reported where a passenger was riding on the front platform of a car, 
notwithstanding that a notice was exhibited to the effect that persons 
were prohibited from standing on the platform while the train was in 
motion. Owing to the faulty construction of the platform it gave way, 
and the passenger was thrown off the train and seriously injured. Ina 
suit for damages it was claimed on behalf of the railroad that the pas- 
senger could not maintain his suit, as he had contributed to his own 
injury. That when he took his position on the platform he released the 
railroad company from all liability for his safety. But the court enter- 
tained a different view, and held that the direct cause of the injury was 
the failure of the company to see to it that the platform was absolutely 
safe and secure. Because a passenger violated a rule of the company 
intended to protect him from injury, it did not follow that a company 
could run cars that were imperfectly constructed and were dangerous 
to life and limb. The passenger probably would not have been injured 
if he had not stood upon the platform where the accident occurred, 
but he had a right to assume that the platform was secure, and that 
any risk he ran from occupying it was no more than ordinarily attached 
to such a dangerous part of a train while in motion. Had the passen- 
ger slipped or fallen from the platform, because of the rapidity of the 
train, or its swinging over curves, the railroad, in all ordinary cases, 
would not be responsible for the accident, for the passenger was or 
ought to have been aware of the risk that he was running, and the 
injury was the natural result of his own act. But the railroad was 
bound to keep its cars in a condition of safety, and any failure so to do 
rendered it liable, even though the passenger was himself negligent. 
The same rule has been applied to cases where passengers have disobeyed 
rules in getting on or off cars while in motion, under special circum- 
stances. ‘The general rule is, however, that when a passenger jumps on 
or from a train before it has stopped, he has no redress against the 
railroad company for broken limbs or other injury resulting from fool- 
hardiness. But in a case where a man got on the wrong train, and on 
discovering his mistake applied to the conductor to stop and to 
let him off, but the latter only slackened the speed of the train, and 
told the passenger to jump, it was held that the company was respon- 
sible for the injury caused to the passenger, as it was the duty of the 
conductor to stop the train. It would not be well, however, for peo- 
ple of ordinary intelligence to be too ventursome because of a decis- 
sion which is apparently so strongly in the favor of passengers. Courts 
are inclined to limit the responsibility of railroads in all cases where a 
person of presumably sane mind risks his life in a foolhardy venture, 
such as jumping off a moving train generally is. If the accident was 
due solely to the passenger’s own carelessness, the court generally says 
it was your own fault, and you can blame no one but yourself—‘‘ judg- 
ment for the defendant.’’ Where the judge is not permitted by law to 
say so himself, he usually tells the jury to say it, which results just as 
effectually in cutting off the chance of the plaintiff to get damages. 
Passengers are also held to the exercise of ordinary care. in 
approaching a train, whether at the depot or elsewhere. While 
the railroad is required to guard their tracks from the trespassing of un- 
wary travellers, any carelessness on the part of the latter may relieve the 
railroad from its legal responsibility. A case in point was recently de- 
cided in Iowa, which sustains the general principle that contributors’ 
negligence is fatal to any claim for damages. ‘The plaintiff kept a 
hotel within five feet of the side track of the railroad ; between the side 
track and the main line was the depot. A freight train had been 
switched on tothe side track while a passenger train was on the main track, 
stopping to take on passengers. The plaintiff wishing to helpa friend to 
get on the passenger train, went under one of the cars of the freigh: 
train just as the train began to back up, and had his leg crushed. It 
was shown that there was no way to approach the passenger train except 
by doing as the plaintiff had done, but the court held that the plaintiff 
had committed a grossly reckless act, and even if he had been a passen- 
ger he would not have been justified in so recklessly endangering his life 
and limbs for the purpose of taking the train. The rule laid down, all 
passengers may safely follow: ‘‘ If reasonably safe access to the irain,’’ 
said the court, ‘‘ is not provided he ought to forego becoming a passen- 
ger upon the train, and look to the company for damages sustained by 
reason of the delay. In this case a decision was cited by the plaintiff, 
which had been rendered in Pennsylvania, in favor of a child of seven 
years of age who had run under a car and been injured. In that case 
a judgment had been given against the railroad, but solely on the ground 
that the child , not having reached the years of maturity, could not be 
guilty of contributor’s negligence. If he had been an adult of ordinary 
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prudence and discretion there could have been no recovery of damages. 

Negligence on the part of the passenger arises out of his doing an act 
which a person of sound discretion would not do. Where the passen- 
ger does not act in a fool-hardy manner, and where he has done only 
what a man of ordinary intelligencg woud be likely to do under similar 
circumstances, he is entitled to damages for any injuries which he may 
sustain through the ignorance or carelessness of a ra lroad’s employés. 
As, for instance,where two trains were seen to be coming into collision, 
a passenger jumped from one of the trains and was seriously injured. 
None of the passengers who remained on the train suffered any severe 
injury, although they were well shaken up, but it was held that the one 
who abandoned the train was entitled to damages, as he had done only 
what an intelligent man might do, believing that the collision would 
probably result in greater injuries than those which he invited. It cer- 
tainly would be a novel rule to lay Gown, that a passenger must sit 
quietly in a car waiting to be run down, and perhaps be killed, if he 
would reserve his rigut to damages. But a passenger would not be 
justified in jumping from a rapidly moving train because he chanced to 


that the writ he obtained might still be claimed. In 1870, Mr. P. A. 
Taylor’s motion for icave to introduce a bil to revive the practice was 
lost ; we venture a predi tion that before the century closes this ancient 
constitutional feature will be restored as a radical reform. Andrew 
Marvell, ‘‘the incorruptible,’’ took wages, and when Danby was sent 
to him from Charles If. with a check for £1,009 and an offer of piace, 
Marvell called the cook to ask what he was to have for dinner that day. 
The boy replied that the bone of the little ieg of mutton on whch he 
had dinedlon the previous day was to be broiled. ** My Lord,” said Mar- 
vell, ‘do you hear that Andrew Marvell's dinner is provided? ‘There’s 
your piece of paper!’’ it may be doubted whether a century or so be- 
fore a member o: the Commons would hive ventured on such a retort. 
Sir Peter de la Mare, Speaker of the ‘‘ Good Parliament,’’ was impris- 


| oned for his share in its reforms by John of Gaunt; under Henry VI. 


hear steam escaping, and thought the boiler was going to blowup. His | 


fear must arise from some reasonable cause, and be such as an intelligent 
man would experience when placed in danger. In the absence of con- 
tributor’s negligence on the part of the passenger, the railroad is held 
to a strict accountability for injuries. 
passenger shall have paid his fare to entitle him to a claim for compen- 
sation. A man travelling overa railroad on a pass was injured ina col- 
lision, through the negligence of the company’s employés. The railroad 
denied any liability, on the ground that the passenger had not paid for 
his ride. The court,however, held that the company,having permitted 
the plaintiff to take passage on one of its trains, was bound to protect 
him from any danger which could or ought to be avoided. The com- 
pany could not give a pass to a traveller and then claim the right to 
kill him. It was responsible for the safety of every one whom it al- 
lowed to ride on its cars. ‘Thus the court checked the most practical 
plan yet suggested of getting rid of ‘‘dead heads’’ on railroads. 








HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PARLIAMENT. 


HILE it would be an easy task, were we in a critical mood, to find 
many and grave faultsin Mr. George H. Jennings’s ‘‘ Anecdotal 
History of the English Parliament,’’ (D. Appleton & Co.,) yet its 
many excellencies far outweigh the defects. There are two drawbacks 
to the success of such a book as that now before us—its arrangement 
should be topical, instead of having the anecdotes grouped under the 
names of the persons of whom they are told; its compiler should quit 
the beaten paths so familiar to readers of intelligence, and introduce us 
to tales and traits less sadly trite. It isa pity, too, that Mr. Jennings 
could not have waited a few weeks and so have taken advantage of the 
new Blue Book, showing the names of all members of Parliament re- 
turned since 1696, and of such members returned to the House before 
that date, as can be traced. We shall take the liberty of correcting and 
checking the author by this invaluable compilation. No copies of writs 
have been found of an earlier date than 1213, nor have the returns to 
those writs, or to those issued in the roth, 38th, 45th and 4oth years of 
Henry ILI. been preserved. ‘The loss of these last is particularly to be 
regretted, since that was the first Parliament which consisted of knights, 
citizens and burgesses. Only one return to the writs of 3 Edward I. 
(1275) exicts—that for the county of Kent; so that the first ‘* Knights 
of the Shire’’ on record are Fulco Peyferer and Henricus de Appeldre- 
feud, names now existing as Peever and Appleford and Appleyard. Re- 
turns for the next two Parliaments are missing, but very full lists of 
those of 1290 and its immediate successors have come down to us. A. 
Corbert sat for Shropshire in 1290 ; one of his descendants represented 
the county in the last Parliament ; from 1290 to 1450 that house figured 
on the rolls, though there were intervals when apparently its ascendancy 
had been successfully contested by rival county families. 

The Commons were for a long time used by the Lords and the Sov- 
ereign with scant courtesy, or none at all. The Blue Book already 
mentioned tells us that Sheriffs in the earlier times constituted them- 
selves Returning boards, and cance.led names and inserted others into 
the returns very openly. ‘The constituencies did not always appreciate 
the privilege of representation. When, in 1547, a writ was issued to 
Cheshire for the first time, no members were returned; in 1654, Dur- 
ham connty, hitherio memberless, declined to send represeutatives. 
Prynne tells us that many boroughs petitioned to be excused from send- 
ing members to Parliament, on account of the expense. From the 33rd 
of Edward III. during five successive reigns, the Sheriff of Lancashire 
certified that there were no cities or boroughs in that county which 
could afford the luxury of a member. And yet it was not an expensive 
luxury, the wages allowed by statute being four shillings a day for a 
knight of the shire and two shillings for a citizen or burgess. In 1463 


Sir Jolin Strange took a barrel and a half of herrings trom Dunwich | 
In 1586 Mr. Hall sued Grantham for the | 


in compusition of his wages. 
payment of his wages. ‘Ihe last payment of wages was to ‘Thomas 
King, of Harwich, in 1681. Lord Chancellor Campbell was of opinion 


And it is not necessary that the | 


| heavy hand on_ his head : 
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it was decided that the privileges of the Lower House were altogether 
in the keeping of the Lords. In 1536, when one of Henry VIII’s 
bills for the spoliation of the monasteries hung in the house, the bluff 
King lobbied it through by advising the Oppovition to beware of their 
heads. On another occasion he sent for an influential member, Mr. 
Edward Montague, and cried to his humbly-kneeling subject, laying a 
‘* Ho, man, will they not suffer. my bill to 
pass? Get my bill passed by to-morrow, or else to-morrow this head 
of yours will be off.’ Wolsey had not long before gone in state to 
** bulldoze’’ the Commons, and though Sir ‘lhomas More, the Speaker, 
baffled him, it was with Oriental adulation offered upon his knees. 

But if it had been first Lords and then Kings under the Plantagenets, 
and first King then Lords under the ‘Tudors, the Commons began to 
take first place under the Stuarts. Wentworth had nobly resented the 
invasions of Elizabeth; her successor was forced to recognize the rising 
tide, as was clearly, though comically, shown by his threat to send his 
unruly horse to Parliament to be tamed, and to cry aloud when a dele- 
gation approached him, ‘‘chairs! chairs! Here be twelve Kings!’’ 
James would never have lost his head as his son was fated to do—that 
son whom he had warned, when Charles was promoting the impeach- 
ment of the Earl of Middlesex, ‘* You will live to have your bellyful 
of impeachments !’’ Charles could not see that the power had departed 
from the Crown and abode with the Commons; he hardly recognized 
the fact when he went to seize the five members—most people think 
they were actually arrested, but they were not—and was met by ‘the 
members scowling at him, and audibly muttering ‘ Privilege! Privi- 
lege!’’’ This event is commemorated at the opening of each new Par- 
liament, when the members for the city of London, in court dress, take 
their seats on the Treasury bench, which are atterwards vacated for the 
ministers of the day. ‘This Mr. Jennings records, but he follows a 
multitude to error when he says that an annual ‘search for Guy 
Fawkes ’’ is made on the eve of the session: this inspection of the cel- 
lars does not date from the time of James I., but from that of Charles 
II. or James II., and had its origin in the fact that the vaults were then 
stored with coal and fuel, while the adjacent wharves were crowded with 
combustibles. 

When the Commons had finally secured their place in the consti- 
tutional organization of England, and ‘“ bulldozing’’ was no longer 
possible, bribery came into vogue. ‘his is a familiar subject to all 
readers of English history. Massey has found no trace of the practice 
after the Grenville administration (1763-75), though up to that period 
money was received and expected by members, without any conscious- 
ness of infamy, very much as the voters in certain boroughs claimed 
and received ‘‘ head money ’’ from the candidate, as a matter of right and 
custom. A letter of Lord Say and Sele, November 26, 1763, is extant, 
returning a check for £300 given him by the Premier, ‘‘as good man- 
ners would not permit my refusal of it when tendered by you.’’ But 
corruption, though not open corruption, prevailed long afterwards, and 
money was used as well as place. ‘The Legislative Union with Ireland 
was put through by sheer bribery. A sum of £1,260,000 was spent 
in buying rotten boroughs from their owners; twenty-two peerages 
were created ; twenty-four peers were advanced; pensions and places 
innumerable were given, and as much as £5,000 was paid for an 
individual vote. ‘To pass the Reform bill, Lord Grey had to promise 
between 250 and 300 pee.ages, promutions in the peerage and baronet- 
cies. Charles Buller used to say that the votes of O’Connell’s ‘ tail”’ 
could be had for £200 a session each, ‘‘ provided the money was laid 
before them in gold.’’ Everyone knows Lord Melbourne’s views on 
the subject of orders and peerages. ‘* A Guarter,’’ he said, when the 
Queen pressed him to accept one, ‘* may attach to us somebody of con- 
sequence whom nothing else can reach.s Lut what would be the use of 
my taking it? I cainot bribe myseif.’’ Lord Beaconsfield thought 
differently; when he went out last year he made fourteen creations, 
nearly all of which were political, and the total number of peerages 
created and promotions conferred during his six years’ administration 
was thirty-nine. Mr. Gladstone’s between 1868 and 1874 numbered 
thirty-six. Mr. Gladstone’s purity cannot be questioned, but h> makes 
the most of his patronage. Sir Harcourt Johnstone, for instance, will 
soon receive a peerage ; he retired from Scarborough last year to give 
Mr. Dodson a seat, and it has always been Mr. Gladstone’s custom to 
translate a bishop to avacant see,and elevate a new man to the episcopal 
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bench in his place, thus satisfying two men, while, as in the cases of Durham 
and Liverpovl, Lord Beaconsfield filled the vacancy by direct appoint- 
ment. It is curious, by the way, to noiice how seats in Parliament ap- 
preciated in value. We have already told how representation was once 
shunned as an expensive honor. ‘*Some hundred years ago,’’ wrote 
Waller, in 1673, ‘‘some boroughs sent not—they could get none to 
serve ; but now it is the fashion,and a fine thing they are revived. For- 
merly the neighborhood desired a candidate to serve ; there was a din- 
ner and so an end ; but now it isa kind of an empire.’’ When Mr. 
Coke was elected for Lynn in 1685 his agent ‘‘ let loose the tap,’’ and 
spent £7,000 over and above the ordinary expenses. John Evelyn 
complains bitterly in 1696 of the ‘‘ confused, debauched and riotous 
manner of electing members ;’’ in 1761, a breakfast for the voters in a 
small constituency cost £750, and at dinner the free and independent 
consuued 14,720 pounds of beef (to say nothing of veal, mutton, pastry 
and poultry), 317 dozen of wine, 72 pipes of ale and 365 gallons of 
spirits, converted into. punch. It was when the Indian nabobs came 
into competition for seats during the last century that the boroughs and 
their owner reaped their richest harvest. But the owners did not 
always sell their seats ; one gave his seat to a favorite waiter at White’s, 
who had to be elected twice, as his noble patron did not know his can- 
didate’s Christian name. Lord Camelford was so angry because his 
kinsman, Pitt, did’ not secure his release instantly when he was 
arrested for the crazy freak of attempting to cross to Calais during 
time of war, that he resolved on turning Pitt out of Old Sarum 
and putting in his black servant, Mungo, in his place. ‘‘ The 
best thing you can do is to put me in,’’ said Horne Tooke, 
and Lord Camelford did put him in. John Elwes, the miser, 
got his seat as cheaply ; he spent eighteen pence in a tavern at Abing- 
ton and sat for Berkshire twelve years. Joe Hume, as Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy tells us, was elected without expense for Kilkenny, and when the 
deputation called on him to announce the fact of his election, dismissed 
them hungry because he had to go to lunch—economy, indeed! By 
the way, we fancy that Professor Seelye’s election to Congress only cost 
him a three-cent stamp, for his letter of acceptance,which he neglected 
to mail. John Gully, the prize-fighter, was twice elected for Ponte- 
fract, which inspired the neat epigram about Pontifract’s partiality 
being due to his having ‘‘ broken the bridges’’ of so many noses. If 
we are not in error, Gully invested in his seat to win a heavy bet that 
within a given time he would not accomplish three different things, ob- 
taining a seat in the Reformed Parliament being one of these. 

There are scores of anecdotes we would: fain transpose tu our pages, 
but the relentless exigencies of space forbid. We can only, in con- 
clusion, point out acouple of slips made by the compiler of this iuter- 
esting history. ‘*‘ Pot-wallopers,’’ he says (p. 379), were voters, voting 
on a qualification extinct since the passage of the first Reform bill,which 
consisted in having ‘‘ boiled a pot’’ (Saxon wea//an—to boil) in a 
Parliamentary borough for a certain time ; in fine, it was a residential 
qualification expressed in a popular term. If Dod’s ‘‘ Parliamentary 
Companion ”’ be correct, there are pot-wallopers in Taunton and in 
Preston. He also omits any mention of the ‘‘naming’’ of Major 
O'Gorman. We find, however, the original of a mof long attributed to 
Talleyrand, as being addressed to the Duke of Wellington. ‘‘ Lord 
Bacon relates that Mr. Popham, when he was Speaker, and the Lower 
House had sat long and done in effect nothing, coming one day to 
Queen Elizabeth, she said to him, ‘Now, Mr. Speaker, what has passed 
in Lower House?’ He answered, ‘If it please your Majesty, seven 
weeks, 








LITERATURE. 
PEPYS AND THE WORLD HE LIVED IA. 


Stew volume, with its pretty cover bearing Pepys’s familiar book-plate, the crossed 
anchors and « S. P.” interlaced (Samuel Pepys and the World he Livedin; by 
Henry B. Wheatley, F. S. A.) comes from the press at a good time. The Rev. Mynors 
Bright's edition has been completed, and, at least, the é/z¢e of the reading world isin 
possession of a trustworthy copy of the immortal « Diary,” where a vast amount of ad- 
ditional matter omitted (often for no apparent reason) by that least satisfactory of 
editors, Lord Braybrooke, has been restored, and numerous errors in the translation 
and notes have been corrected. Mr. Wheatley has aimed at giving what every reader 
of the “ Diary’ must often have desired—a connected story of all that is known of 
Sam. Pepys, his life, friends, books, and surroundings, with charters of considerable 
value on the court, the navy, the theatre, and society in his time, the whole enriched 
with admirably compiled lists of Pepys’s portraits ; his correspondents, with the places 
where their letters are preserved ; the secretaries of the Admiralty and principal offi- 
cersof the navy to the beginning of the Eighteenth Century; and the plays which 
Pepys saw acted; and notes onthe schemes of Mrs. Pepys’s father, and the musical 
instruments of the time—in short, in whatever will tend to explain illustrate the text. 
Samuel Pepys—pronounced “ Peeps”—was born February 23, 1632, at Brampton 
(Hunts), or in London, it is not certain which, the Brampton registers only beginning 
in 1654. He was the fifth child of John and Margaret Pepys, who were married—he 
Says—at Newington, October 15, 1626, but the registers of 1625—’26—’27 do not con- 
tain the name of Pepys, so that his mother’s maiden name is unknown. The earliest 
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recorded Pepys was ‘Thomas, bailiff of the Abbot of Crowland’s lands, in Cambridge- 
shire, early in the time of Henry VI.; the family was probably enriched from the spoils 
of the monasteries under Henry VIII.; and one of its most distinguished members was 
Richard, made Lord Chief Justice of Ireland by Charles I., and reappointed by Crom. 
well, after his resignation, on the King’s execution. Curiously enough, he is not men- 
tioned in the “ Diary,” though he lived till 1678. Samuel descended fro. a branch 
not over-rich; his father, a younger son, went to London and became a tailor, a fact 
which, with Pepys’s own words. “I believe, inceed, our family were never considerable,” 
led Doran into the ridiculous error that the diarist “aid not believe it of gentle descent.” 
Sam. was at first sent to school at Huntingdon, but spent his youth pretty equally be- 
tween town and country; from Huntingdon he passed to St. Paul’s School, where he 
remained till he was seventeen. He was a stout Roundhead, went to see Charles I. 
executed, and declared that if he had to “improve” the occasion he would take as 
his text, “ The memory of the wicked shall rot.” In 1650 his name occurs as a sizar 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, but before going to reside at the University, March 5, 
1650-51, he was entered at Magdalene. He was not much of a Puritan at college, as 
the college books tell us that, October 21, 1653, he was “solemnly admonished” for 
having been “scandalously overserved with drink.” He, however, picked up a good 
stock of classical learning before he left college in 1654 or 1655. 

December 1, 1855,—Mr. Wheatley gives the certificates, and thus sets Lord Bray- 
brooke right, who,made,the date October—Pepys was married to Elizabeth St. Michel, a 
beautiful but portionless“girl of fifteen. Lord Braybrooke contents himself with giving 
the information on her monument, and says she was educated in a convent, which she 
was not. The history of her family is fully set forth in a letter from her brother Bal- 
thasar, which Braybrooke overlooked, and Smith did not mention in his introduction, 
though he published its text. M. St. Michel was a gentleman of Anjou, disinherited 
for turning Huguenot, and dismissed by Henrietta Maria, in whose train he went to 
England, for being a Protestont, who married the widowed daughter of Sir Francis 
Kingsmall, against her family’s wish, settled at Bideford, Devon, then at Paris, and oc- 
cupying himself with perpetual motion and other visonary schemes, brought himself 
and his family to the brink of poverty. While he was absent from Paris, some devout 
Catholics persuaded his wife to place their daughter in a nunnery, but the enraged 
Huguenot gentleman got her out twelve days later and hurried the family back to Eng- 
land, where she was soon afterwards married. Of her parents we hear thereafter sev- 
eral times, but they never rose from their poverty. The young bride was a beauty, 
and doubtless a brunette, since her husband waxed wroth when he found her dressing 
herself with blonde hair, which was the fashion in 1667. Pepys does not seem to have 
lived with his father after he had grown up. His cousin, once removed, Sir Edward Mon- 
tague (afterwards Lord Sandwich), had probably helped him to his college edueation ; 
he now gave the imprudent young couple a room in his house, where the bride “ used 
to make coal fires and wash” his “foul clothes with her own hand.” Pepys acted as 
a sort of agent for his kinsman, accompanied him in the Naseby in 1659, when Mon- 
tagu began his correspondence with Charles II., and then was appointed a clerk of the 
Exchequer connected with the pay of the army. 

Here, January 1, 1659-60, commences the famous Diary, with its author, his wife 
and their servant Jane living in Axe Yard, Westminster, on very scanty means, Lut 
making a good show, though in cold weather they had no coal, and he had to go to 
his father’s or snuggle in the garret, and once their dinner was pease-pudding and 
nothing else, By the 17th of January, the ex-Roundhead, perceiving the signs of the 
times, was drinking healths to King Charles down in a cellar, and when Montague 
came to the front and offered him the pust of Secretary to the Generals at Sea, he joy- 
fully accepted, and—with characteristic shrewdness and vanity—signed all the copies 
of the vote of the Council of War which declared in favor of the King, so that if it 
should get into print his name might be attached to it, which reminds us of Louis 
Blanc and Albert Ouvrier in 1848, signing at the bottom of each decree as Secretaries, 
then omitting the “secretary,” finally raising their names a line a day till at last they 
had incorporated themselves into the government. Pepys’s fortune was assured Ly 
Montague’s part in the Restoration. His life is recorded day by day in the “ Diary” 
until his loss of sight brought the precious volume to a close May 31, 1669. His wife 
died on the 1oth of November following. Pepys afterwards sat in Parliament, becan.e 
Secretary of the Navy and Master of the Clothworkers’ Company ; was unjustly perse- 
cuted on suspicions of Popery and official dishonesty; went to Tangier, when it was, 
resolved to demolish that place; became President of the Royal Society; closed his 
connection with the Navy March 9, 1688-9, and finally died “ with much Christian 
greatnesse of mind, a lively sense of immortality, much fortitude and patience in a long 
and sharp tryall, and great resignation to the Will whici he most devoutly acknow!- 
edged to be the wisdom of God.” 

The immortal “ Diary” is one of the most curious of psychological stories. No 
other man hasso relentlessly laid bare his secret motives; no other writer of confessions 
has so consistently disdained or neglected to pose for etiect. When he does a good 
action from a good motive,” it has been well said, “he cannot forbear to add a dirty 
little motive as well.” He wrote in secret and for his own eye, and so his book was 
in a sense even more of “a window into his heart” than the “exact Diary,” Prynne’s 
ideal. Its six small volumes of closely written short-hand—some three thousand pages 
in all—lay unnoticed until after the publication of Evelyn’s « Diary,” when the master 
of Magdalene, the f-on. and Rev. George Neville, submitted the books to his kins- 
man, Lord Granville, who had some knowledge of shorthand. He deciphered a few 
pages and drew up an alphabet and a list of arbitrary signs, aided by which the Rev. 
John Smi . deciphered the whole. Smith afterwards published a wretchedly edited 
work, containing the Tangier “ Diary” and much valuable information, overlooked or 


undervalued by every subsequent editor. Lord Braybrooke regarded the cipher as that 


‘ of Rich, but it really was the earlier « Tachygraphy ” of Shelton, whose book and other 
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works on shorthand in the Pepysian Library the Rev. Mynors Bright consulted. 
Queerly enough, everyone overlooked the fact that in the Library was a little volume 
containing the well-known account of Charles II.’s escape after Worcester, in short- 
hand as the King had dictated it to him, and in long-hand as he had written it out— 
specimen and key ready to the hand. Mr. Bright found that when Pepys wished to 
conceal something particularly he wrote the cipher in French, Spanish, Latin or 
Greek, and often used dummy letters; unfortunately for the ingenuity employed in de- 
vising and deciphering these passages, all of them were quite unfit for publication. 
The new edition, it may be said, contains about one-third of matter never yet pub- 
lished. 

It is a man full of faults that is revealed in the “ Diary.” He owned to a too great 
addiction to the bottle and the theatre, of which he vainly endeavored to cure himself 
by vows, though of what good were vows when (with the casuistry of the Newgate 
chaplain who drank punch instead of wine, because punch was nowhere spoken against 
in the Scriptures), he could get conscientiously fuddled on hippocras, as it was “ only a 
mixed compound drink, and not any wine?” He was a money-grubber, who let slip 
no opportunity of getting money, and succeeded in his endeavors; yet he was cer- 
tainly not dishonest, as his enemies declared him to be, and there was some excuse for 
making the most of fees at a time when salaries were not only small but were never 
paid. It was a time when the government could exult if its paper was as good as that 
of private persons fora few days, when the best sailors deserted to the Dutch because 
Dutch paid dollars and not tickets, and when Pepys died the Crown was still in his 
debt for salary over £28,000. He was unfaithful to his wife, and a good deal ofa 
coward; mean, though with odd fits of liberality (as when he scolded his wife for buy- 
ing a five dollar pair of earrings and gave her an £80 necklace); vain, credulous and 
superstitious, yet possessed of scholarly taste, and most orderly and practical in busi- 
ness ; and for all his laughable dread of standing wrong with anybody, with the head and 
the heart to do a sterling act when it was dangerous to do and easy to be left undone. 
Without a doubt, his fame has suffered because we remember only the Pepys self- 
revealed in the “ Diary,” imperfect, bustling, full of weaknesses, egotistical beyond all 
whooping, but even for that Pepys, who is there that has not a remarkably strong and 
genuine affection? Mr. Wheatley is, we take it, right in assuming that time and domes- 
tic affliction, mellowed the man, refining away the dross of meanness and leaving the 
native ore of generosity pur :and undefiled. 

The chapter on Pepys’s books and collections is a very readable one. The Library 
remains in the condition in which he left it, the books in numbered order according to 
their size, the bindings exccllent, the work well-selected, since from 1667 he made it a 
rule not to increase his shelf-room, but to substitute better books or later editions for 
works of inferior quality. He tells us in his “ Diary” how he destroyed—after read- 
ing it—an “idle rogueish French book,” as its presence would disgrace his library; in 
1680 he wrote to Hewer not to put Rochester’s poems on the shelf—more by token Mr. 
Wheatley found them on the shelf, but masquerading under the title of « Rochester’s 
Life.” Chaucer was almost the only great poet Pepys appreciated, and it was to his 
recommendation that we owe Dryden’s modernization of the “Character of a Good 
Parson.” He bought Shakespeare in 1664—probably the third edition, just out; but 
replaced it finally by the fourth folio of 1685. There is no mention of Milton or his 
works in the“ Diary,” but he purchased a set in 1698. He bought several sets of 
“ Hudibras,” and was for more than twenty years trying to find where the wit lay. It 
will not be forgotten that it is to Pepys’s continuation of Selden’s works we owe the 
finest collection of broadside ballads in the world, in which Bishop Percy found his 
reliques.” 

From the other chapters we have only time to take a few points. There is an 
interesting memorandum on the early organization of the Navy. In treating of the 
Court, almost the only collateral authority consulted is Grammont—excellent, but some- 
what trite. The characters of Monk and Montagu are singularly well-drawn. In Mr. 
Bright’s new edition we find the story of the “gentlemen” who blindfolded the 
drawer at an inn, it being agreed that the one captured should pay the bill, and slipped 
out, leaving the drawer to gatch the landlord—not a new story, but new to readers of 
Pepys. There are evidences of considerable laxity in manners in the “ Diary, (Janu- 
ary 3, 1664-5, and April 12, 1665); but though this laxity is usually attributed to 
Charles’s example after the Restoration, Mr. Bright has restored a curious passage that 
evidently offended Lord Braybrooke’s modesty (February 24, 1659-60), which shows 
that under the Commonwealth manners were about as “free” as they possibly could be. 
Mr. Wheatley, by the way, makes a curious slip when speaking of Pepys’s “ riding under 
the man that hangs upon Shooter’s hill,” April 11, 1661. ‘ London,” he says, must 
have exhibited a ghastly appearance when the heads of traitors were stuck up on the 
“ city gatesand Temple Bar.” Temple Bar in 1661 had not been burned down and 
rebuilt by Wren, and the first head placed on “the City Golgotha,” was that of Sir 
Thomas Armstrong, executed in 1684. We note that while in the whole of Evelyn’s 
“« Diary,” “ Hamlet” was the only play by Shakespeare which the author mentions as 
having seen acted (in November, 1661,) and it is added “ now the old plays begin to 
disgust this refined age,” Pepys saw two Shakespearian performances in the month of 
December, 1660, and in all saw eleven of Shakespeare’s plays, the largest number of 
plays by one dramatist recorded, with the exception of Fletcher and his associate, 
Beaumont, whose works Pepys saw played twenty-four times. There are also some 
very judicious notes on the drama of that time on p. 224, ef seg. 

«In taking leave of the official, the gossip, musician, and the man of letters,” says 
Mr. Wheatley, “ I can only express the hope that these pages may be found a useful 
companion to one of the most interesting books in the English language.” His hope, 
we may assure him, has been thoroughly realized: may we suggest to some enterpris- 
ing American publisher a reprint of Bright’s “ Pepys’s.” ? Bickers & Son, London: 
1880, 


GOETHE’s MoTHER.—Correspondence of Catharine Elizabeth Goethe with Goethe, 
Lavater, Wieland, Duchess Anna Amelia of Saxe Weimar, Friedrich von Stein, and 
others. Translated from the German, with the addition of biographical sketches and 
notes, by Alfred D. Gibbs, with an introductory note by Clarence Cook. 

Goethe’s mother is a distinct and well recognized type in German literature, and 
the contemporary biography of her own and her great son’s time is full of reference to 


proper title, This volume of letters from and to her, was written by Dr. Alfred S. 
Gibbs, well known to many Philadelphians, by his residence here from 1852 to 1871, 


how carefully he went over the ground for any literary venture. There is, of course, 


Goethe literature, and yet even here Dr. Gibbs has shown his critical skill and nice 
judgment, as well in the ordering of his material as in the notes of reference and expla- 
nation. Itis no small part of his merit that he has been able to give in fitting English 
the homely and rustic phrases in which Goethe’s mother and many of her correspond- 
ents clothed their brightest thoughts. Better, perhaps, than any formal biography, this 
collection of letters gives a picture of the times and men of Goethe’s greatest growth, 
and this book is a capital pendant even to such works as Lewes’s Life of Goethe and 
Scherr’s Schiller,—the latter so admirably translated by Miss Elizabeth McClellan. 
The picture ofall the contemporaries of Goethe, passing in review before his mother, as 
they paid her homage both for her own virtues and his genius, is full of just that sort 
of lifelike interest which only sketches drawn on the spotand at the time can give. 
Much art and skill are shown by Dr. Gibbs in his selection from the overabundant ma- 
terial which German industry in the field of Goethe literature has supplied. He gives 
quite enough to show the salient points of the influences that surrounded Goethe in his 
ancestry, his birth and his home training, the characteristics of that home when he 
himself had left it, and the ties that bound him and his associates in the classic life at 
Weimar, to the homely house in Frankfort, and to the proud mother who still bore 
sway there, long years after the death of her husband and the marriage of her daughter 
and the elevation of her son on the high pedestal from which he looked down on the 
world below. Dr. Gibbs has wisely understood how to draw the line so as to include 
in his volumes all that is of real value and interest as throwing light on Goethe and the 
life of his mother and their common friends, while he leaves quite out of sight all that 
mass of useless knowledge of the baser incidents of the poet’s career, and of his folly 
in indulging in the loose and unrestrained freedom of thought and verse that was so 


nocent, and such as befits the honor and glory due to the mother of a great poet and 
genius. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 1880. 265 pp. 





A GERMAN ART PUBLISHER.—A remarkable and important series of art-works has 
appeared in Germany, z. e. the recent publications of Herr Georg Hirth. Dr. Wilhelm 
Liibke, the brilliant author of the History of Art, is enthusiastic in his praise of the 


is to be envied such works, one must admit. Ever since the Munich exhibition of 1876, 


Reformation artists of Germany is organically connected with the present status of ideal 
and industrial art. The art publications of Herr Hirth are of great value in that they 
give in historical continuity descriptions of the early art and of recent art, and by the 
beauty and number of their illustrations and their cheapness will awaken a wide-spread 
popular interest in German art among the German people. Herr Hirth’s first work 


mental pictures from the Renaissance period. It was in two magnificent volumes, 
and the beauty and excellence of the workmanship, together with the moderate price 
(about two cents a sheet), procured at once for the undertaking the widest welcome. 


schatz@ All the great artists of Italy, Germany, the Netherlands, and France are repre- 
sented in this edition, both those of the Renaissance and latter ones down to our day 
The early Renaissance is represented by such artists as Diirer, Holbein, Margkmaier, 
&c., the latter Renaissance, by Pencz, and the baroque Wendel Dietterlein. A vast 
number of copies of elaborate works in all realms of industrial art are given, so that no 
branch of the immeasurably rich industrial-art-activity of the golden days of the Renais- 
sance periods is unrepresented. There are works of the joiners, the cabinet-makers, and 


arms and coats-of-mail. In the work called Das Deutsche Zimmer der Renaissance, Herr 
Hirth gives usa practical application of his former work. It is of large size, and adorned 
with some 236 unusually rich illustrations. It is a book calculated to stimulate the cul- 
tivation of domestic art. Sections especially praiseworthy are the one upon color, com- 
plementary colors, &c.; the one that treats of the development of forms, and lastly, that 
which is devoted to representations in detail of the decorations of the various architec- 
tural features and pieces of furniture of a typical room. 

Dr. Liibke gives it as his opinion that Herr Hirth’s “zsthetic observations are 
throughout sound,” and show independent thought. A third work published by the 
indefatigable Herr Hirth is the Amateur Library of Old Illustrators in Fac-simile 
Reproduction, The first volume contains Gost Amman’s Frauentrachten-Buch (1586), 
and the second volume the same author’s Kartenspiel-Buch. These rare, costly and 
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her as Frau Rath and Frau Aja, names that are more familiar even than her own 


and especially by his professional services during that time in the Military Hospitals es- 
tablished here in war times. Mr. Clarence Cook, a life-long friend, has written a pre- 
fatory note which shows how full of promise was the life of Dr. Gibbs, how earn- 
est his preparation, and how great the loss of powers so ripe and well weighted with the 
best results of study and travel. This book is in part made up of articles printed in 
Lippincott’s and Scribner’s, and these, with the fuller text of the volume, serve to show 


little scope for original research left to a foreigner working in the well garnered field of 


much in vogue in his day and generation. Dr. Gibbs has made his story pure and in- 





works, and thinks them admirably calculated to foster national art-culture. Germany 


it has been clear to lovers of art in Germany that the work of the Renaissance-and-Pre- 





was the Formenschatz der Renaissance, which contained a large number of rich orna- 


Herr Hirth soon enlarged the work under the more comprehensive title of Formen. 


the ivory workers; the artistic creations of the smith, the lock-maker, and the fabricators of 


| highly-prized books are reproduced by Herr Hirth in fac-similes hardly to be distin: .. 
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guished from the original, and costing buta few marks. Herr Hirth has also published 
recently the Biicherornamentik der Renaissance, by A. F. Butsch, with 117 plates in 
fac-simile, from the famous collection of the author. This second volume deals with 
the later Renaissance. The author was the first connoisseur in this field, and his work 
is rich and exhaustive, tracing the art of book-ornamentation by wood-cuts through 
France, Germany and Italy, in all its historical ramifications. At the conclusion of the 
work Herr Butsch gives proof of the surprising circumstance that with the beginning 
of the great Renaissance (about 1515) book-printing and book-ornamentation under- 
went a marked deterioration in Italy, which was the very centre of culture. It was 
probably the influence of the Reformation, in stimulating literature, that caused, on the 
other hand, the art of wood engraving for books in Germany to be at this time unu- 
sually flourishing. 





Tue ACToR AND His Art.—If the professional authors do not look out they will 
be crowded from the field by writers who are merely amateurs in literature, though in 
some other art professionals. When the painters took to writing about art, no outcry 
was raised, but now they rush into editorial offices of the chief magazines with their 
MS., as well as the sketches of an important article. Messrs. Howard Pyle, W. H, 
Gibson, Blum, and Lungren are now authors as well as illustrators. And the profes- 
sional writer has to suffer the competition of actors as well as artists. Twice has an 
English Christmas annual been put forth filled with “copy” contributed by frequenters 
of the greenroom. Now too, not content with making books, they must needs turn 
critic too—and review them. Ina recent issue of the ew York Times was a three 
column article by Mr. Lawrence Barrett, eulogizing the little book on the Histrionic 
art, recently published by the great French comedian, Coquelin, and just now translated 
by Mrs. A. L. Alger, as the “Actor and his Art.” It is needless to say anything now 
of M. Coquelin’s merits as an actor, or of the position he holds in Paris. It suffices to 
remark that he is the first comedian of France, Whatever he has to say about his art 
deserves wide attention. And what he does say is charmingly interesting, sensible, 
sound and fascinating. In the sixty-odd pages in which the American edition appears, 
M. Coquelin condensed a world of wit and wisdom that can be read with pleasure by 
the auditor and with profit by the actor. The little volume is in every way enjoyable. 
Mrs. Alger’s translation will serve admirably to introduce M. Coquelin to the American 
public, prior to his appearance among them in flesh in his chief parts—many of which 
were Moliére’s chief parts, for M. Coquelin plays the same characters as the founder of 
the house of Moliére, It is an odd coincidence that M. Coquelin’s book should be 
reviewed by Mr, Barrett, for the American actor is acting in “Yorick’s Love,” Mr. How- 
ell’s adaptation from the Spanish, a play of which the central situation, the main-spring, 
is very like that of “ Tabarin,” M. Paul Ferrier’s powerful drama in verse, in which the 
great French actor achieved one of his greatest triumphs. Roberts Brothers: « Boston. 
1881. 63 pp. 





BELGIAN ArRT.—We have received from J. W. Bouton, New York, the “TIllus- 
trated Catalogue of the Historical Exhibition of Belgian Art and the Gallery of 
Modern Art at Brussels,” published under the direction of. F. G. Dumas. It isa 
handsome volume of over 300 pages and contains almost 300 illustrations, furnished by 
the artists themselves in the case of the pictures of modern art. It is a catalogue that 
should be on every artist’s table and in the possession of every art amateur. The illus- 
trations are above the average catalogue illustrations, and are valuable as choice hints 
to the beauties of Belgian art. 








DRIFT. 


—Theophile Gautier used to say that if a man were predestined to belong to the 
French Academy, he need not write anything, unless a libel or lampoon upon it. The 
last Immortal received into the Academy, M. Maxime Du Camp, in a book written in 
1855, demanded the dissolution of the Academy on the ground that it was an essen- 
tially non-literary body. 


—A pleasant newspaper war is going on in New York. The journal of one ex- 
official is abusing the proprietor of a contemporary for that contemporary’s course 
before the present proprietor was born, and the other paper retorts in kind by omitting 
favorable notices of the ex-official in the documents it must give to its readers, or 
placing them to the credit of his predecessor, who retired some years ago. 


—Australian papers announce the death of Sir Redmond Barry, of the Supreme 
Court of Victoria, at the age of 67. Sir Redmond visited America in 1876 as one of 
the Commissioners to the Centennial Exhibition and received the degree of D. C. L. 
from the University of Pennsylvania. 


—A Russian literary society has undertaken the publication of a popular work on 
Gogol, and of the hitherto unpublished manuscripts left by that really great author. 
Several valuable « finds” have been made at Moscow, including fragments and whole 
chapters of « Dead Souls” and the primitive version of “The Cloak,” and a number of 
manuscripts given to the late Constantine Aksakof are to see light for the first time in 
the new work. 


—“George Eliot,” it is now authoritatively stated,was born at Griff, near Nuneaton, No- 
vember 22, 1820, and was the daughter of a surveyor and land-agent. She received 
her early education at a girls’ school at Coventry. Her mother died when she was 
fifteen, and she was then for some years her father’s companion and_house-keeper. 
In 1841 they removed to Foleshill, near Coventry, where, with ample means and leis- 
ure, she began her real education, receiving instruction in Greek, Latin, 
French, German and Italian, teaching herself Hebrew, and receiving lessons 
in music. At the house of friends in Coventry, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Bray, 


she first found really sympathetic society; there she met Emerson, Froude, Coombe | 


and many other distinguished guests. She translated Strauss’s « Leben Fesu” before 
going abroad or to London, where she did not take upher residence till 1851. Hardly 





a line of this authoritative information but contradicts the alleged “ books of reference.” 
A London correspondent has pointed out that the original of “ Hayslope,” where the 
scene of “ Adam Bede” is laid, is Ellastone, near Rochester; the neighboring town of 
Ashbourne appears in the novel as “ Oakbourne ;” “« Norbourne ” is “« Norbury, and “ Ros- 
seter” is “ Rochester itself. It may be added that Mr. Herbert Spencer wrote, on the 
24th ult., a denial of the story—oft-told and formally exploded (for those who knew noth- 
ing of the chronology of the two eminent thinkers’ lives) by Mr. Lewes in 1877—that 
he had presided over the scientific education of “ George Eliot,” and was in sucha 
hurry about it that he addressed his indignant correction to the one paper in London 
that had not gone astray on that point ! 


—Mr. Spencer’s blunder is amusingly like that of the writer in the Saturday Re- 
view, who, three weeks since, having read that Mr. Frederic Harrison, the well-known 
Positivist, had been speaking on the study of history, proceeded to evolve from his 
moral consciousness what he thought a positivist would be likely to say on such a sub- 
ject, and then to “‘ smash” him for saying it. In two mortal columns the reviewer de- 
clared that Mr. Harrison’s plan, if carried out, would leave “a certain caput mortuum 
of statistics, theories and unsupported facts, but nothing else;” that the lecturer de- 
spised the medieval historians, and would cut off Carlyle, Gibbon, Froissart, Livy, 
Herodotus and all their kin; and confine his students to “a beggarly assortment of 
Blue-books and histories of prices.” In point of fact, Mr. Harrison recommended his 
hearers to read Herodotus, Plutarch, Livy, Gibbon, Hallam, Milman, Froissart, Car- 
lyle, Michelet, Freeman and Green, recommended further the works of Layard, Raw- 
linson, Wilkinson and such authors, and of the one book the reviewer thought the 
lecturer would ¢aéoo, declared that it was “the most consummate historical survey ever 
elaborated by the brain of man,” and that “ history was a sealed book to those who 
would not master the ¢ Decline and Fall.’” 


—-A correspondent of the Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung, writing from Rome, about 
Christmas and New Year’s scenes in that city, speaks of the disappearance of some of 
the picturesque features of street life since the Pope has retired to the Vatican, and 
says: “In the streets waves the Italian tri-color. The piazzas are enlivened by offi- 
cers in national, not French or Papal uniforms. People speak of the King, not of the 
Pope ; of Italy, not of Piedmont. The Leo-city is abandoned, the Piazza Colonna has 
become the place of cheerful traffic. Good lighting of the streets, new city ordinances, 
diligent continuation of the excavations, care for the safety and cleanliness of the popu- 
lation, freedom of the press, and diligent study of the newspapers, these are the bright 
acquisitions of recent times. * * The people of Rome speak of the Pope as of 
a man who lives far away, or who lived long ago, and the visitors to the eternal city 
have accustomed themselves to live in Rome and not to see the Pope.” 


—Our Spanish contemporary, Z/ Zsfejo, gives an account of some very interesting 
experiments of Professor Jaeger, of the Poiytechnic Institute of Stuttgart, respecting 
the relation of perspiration and clothing to the general health of the body. The propo- 
sition established by Professor Jaeger is, that in proportion to the diminution of liquids 
in the body by means of perspiration, and the corresponding increase of the specific 
gravity, is the general health increased, and the ability to resist contagion greater. 
Statistics of public schools and army statistics, as well as careful and elaborate exper- 
iments of Professor Jaeger himself, showed that the health of children and soldiers 
correspond exactly with the iucrease of the specifle gravity of the body, which was 
brought about by gymnastic exercises and drill. He recommends the wearing of 
woolen clothes, since wool assists perspiration. The elaborate experiments of 
Professor Jaeger with woolen garments, and his pedantic physiological explanations of 
the relation of woolen clothing to bodily perspiration and the general health (one of 
the commonplaces of elementary school books), seem a little ridiculous to non-Teu- 
tonic people. His law, however, of the relation of health to a diminution of liquids in 
the body is of scientific value, 


—The polychrome sculptures of M. Emile Guillemin are on exhibition in Paris. Guill- 
emin is doing much to overcome the instinctive repugnance of people to colored sculp- 
ture. We know that the Greeks painted their marbles, but we content ourselves with 
wondering at it, and are inclined to think that at any rate the art is alost one, and that we 
cannot imitate them. M. Guillemin has, however, devoted many years of travel and 
study to the subject. He has gone to the Orient for his types, for there he finds the 
richest and most picturesque variety of faces and costumes. The coloring of the Paris 
sculptures is said to be very brilliant—gold gleaming with its incorruptible splendor, 
silver with its subdued pale tints, and copper with fine delicate grain—all blended in 
such a way as to produce exsemdbles of sustained harmony. 


—The French Government has just bought for the Luxembourg two paintings of 
Georges Michel, a Paysage and a Butte Montmartre. Michel is almost forgotten in 
this day, but he was loved and admired by Gérard de Nerval, Thoré, Monselet, Alfred 
Sensier, and others. He was born in 1763 near Montmartre and the Buttes-Chaumont, 
and died obscure in 1843, in his house near the Invalides.. Michel was a little man, 
neat in figure, with black hair and black eyes. He had for a friend a superb gat/lard 
named bruandet, who was six feet high, very beautiful, anda very Hercules in figure. 
The friends used to go out every Sunday to Saint-Ouen Gentilly, Bicétre, etc., to 
sketch. When Bruandet was satisfied with his work he became so gay as to be insup- 
portable. “He would go into a wine shop, eat like an ox, drink like a bell-ringer, jest 
with his neighbors,” then quarrel with them, and be willing to sabre them or beat them 
with his cane. The relation between the two artists was broken accidentally by an 
escapade of Bruandet’s. He threw out of a window a woman who had deceived him, 
and was condemned to death; but the woman was not a person of quality, and, thanks 
to the protection of a certain patron of the arts, he escaped to the forest of Fontainebleau 
where he lived in the most profound retirement, and painted, it is said, some very 
pretty pieces. 


—The eighth volume of Karl Schnaase’s famous history of the plastic arts, has 
recently been published at Stuttgart by Dr. W. Liibke with the co-operation of O. 
Eisenmann. 


—The foliowing interesting bit of literature has never before been published. It 
comes under the head of fence-literature and was copied from a written advertisement 
posted in a Western town: 

« August 12th, 1876. 

I ofer at privit sail foling propety one barow, one feather bead, tow hundred 
brick, thre pacage,s of shingle, holf acord of wood, tow hows, one potatoe diger, one 
axe, one log chane, one bar of iron, on thiss lot, corn in the feild. 

AMANDA Brown.” 


—Mr. Macdonough, in opening the case for the Land Leaguers in Dublin, referred 
to the fact that he was the only survivor of the counsel who defended Mr. O’Connc: 
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and the Repealers in 1843. Mr. Macdonough was counsel on that occasion for Mr. 
Barrett, editor of the //ot, one of the less notable of the defendants, and one who had 
never joined the Repeal Association. Of his associates in the defence, one rose to be 
Lord Chief Justice, one Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, one Chief Baron, and 
one Judge Advocate General. 


—The papers have been entertaining us with an account of a supposed legitimate 
descendant of “ the exiled Stuarts,” who died recently in England. The poor gentle- 
man belonged to a family in which such delusions were hereditary, his father and 
grandfather having had them in other shapes. The last of the exiled house was Car- 
dinal Stuart, who died at Rome in the second decade of the present century. There 
are plenty of illegitimate descendants of the later Stuart kings, beginning with the de- 
scendants of Stephen Fox, the illegitimate son of Charles I., but none legitimate except 
the descendants of the Princess Elizabeth of the Palatinate, daughter of James I. Of 
these latter, Queen Victoria is the chief, and is, even on dynastic grounds, the legiti- 
mate heir to the English throne. 


—In 1844 Father Matthew, in a speech at Cork, declared that Orphan Societies 
rear a bad and dangerous progeny, without home or social affections. He expressed 
his preference for the old Irish practice of fosterage, and thought it should replace these 
societies. This is exactly the ground takeu by thoughtful students of the same problem 
in our day. They are laboring to secure the adoption of orphans and neglected children 
into families, where “the home and social affections ” will have a chance with them. 


-—Those religious denominations which place a special dependence upon seasons 
of excitement and special effort, are lamenting the scarcity of “ revivals” in this and last 
winter, and are associating their failure to gather in the usual large accessions with a 
« want of faith.” If it be faith in the revival system that is meant, they are probably 
in the right. That method of church growth is certion to lose ground, with the new 
development of good taste and sense of fitness which accompanies the spread of intel- 
ligence among the American people. The closer contact with, and public discussion of, 
that method a few years ago, helped to deepen this distrust. Mr. Moody taught peo- 
ple a great deal that was not in his sermons and exhortations during his visit to our 
great cities, And the prostration of interest which follcwed the season of excitement 
in many churches, helped to enforce the lesson. In plain English, a good many of the 
American churches will have to reconsider their methods, or else abandon the field. 


—Mr. Geo. Augustus Sala, speaking recently of the fact that the word “ common- 
place” meant originally a mnemonic device of ancient orators, says of himself: “ On 
the very rare occasions when I venture to speak in public I habitually make use of the 
communis locus, mentally picturing to myself a stable on a horizontal plane, divided 
into four sections. In each of the first three I place respectively a horse of a different 
color, and in these three compartments are arranged the thoughts and expressions be- 
longing to exordium, argument and peroration. In the fourth division I see a kind of 
‘loose box’ in whici illustrations or parenthetical remarks are stored, and to which I 
can refer from time to time in case of need.” 


—The Philological Society’s Dictionary will be completed ina year. Dr. Murray, 
the editor, asks for more help in the reading of technical works of art, science and 
manufacture. We call the attention of the American volunteer readers to the editor’s 
request. He says: “ We shall be glad of all and every assistance in reading early 
books or articles on astronomy, chemistry and alchemy, mathematics, natural philoso- 
phy, mechanics, machinery, civil engineering, geology, manufactures, commerce, insur- 
ance, maritime law, farming, electricity, telegraphy, engineering, military tactics, 
grammar, music, dress, games and sports (especially eighteenth century). 








THE STAGE. 
THE MUSIC OF THE FUTURE. 


ERR RICHARD WAGNER is again attracting attention in Europe, as the 
H “Music of the Future” is brough: once more under discussion by the announce- 
ment of the representation of “ Parcival” during the summer of next year. The pro- 
duction of the work has been assured by the lavish generosity of King Louis of Bava- 
ria, who has, out of his privy purse, made up the gross amount required to bring out 
the great work at Bayreuth with all the splendor and completeness exacted by its 
composer. The subscription set on foot throughout Germany had failed to achieve this 
desirable result, and some $45,000 were still wanting to provide for the expense of put- 
ting “ Parcival” on the stage, and of meeting the demands of the vocal and instrumen- 
tal executants to whom Wagner proposed to confide the performance of that opera. 
This sum King Louis has disbursed, and his Majesty has also granted his permission 
to the leading artists of his own theatre, in Munich, to accept engagements for the 
summer of 1882 at Bayreuth, when and where “ Parcival” will be produced in the 
Festal Theatre, specially erected some years ago, under Wagner’s personal instructions 
and supervision, for the initial performance ofhis renowned Trilogy. With this an- 
nouncement comes also the report that the composer is to have a new theatre. A con- 
temporary reports: Richard Wagner is at last to have a theatre after his own heart. 
His friend and patron, the King of Bavaria, has just purchased the Herren Island, on 
the Lake of Chiem, in the Bavarian Alps, and intends to build, beside a magnificent 
summer palace for himself, a theatre of colossal dimensions after Wagner’s design. In 
«mechanical circles,” as a Munich newspaper solemnly reports, which probably means 
in the theatrical machinists’ shop, wonderful rumors are current about the building. 
For instance, the first act of Rheingold, which takes place under the waters of the 
Rhine, will no longer be represented in artificially imitated water, but the waves of the 
lake are to be pumped on the stage, which, for this occasion, is to be enclosed in a 
large glass case. In this gigantic aquarium, Alberich and the three Rhinedaughters 
will disport themselves and sing their “ Wagalaweia.” <A large steamer, built after the 
correct fashion of the phantom ship of the Flying Dutchman, will convey the crazy 
King’s guests to the island. The interior of the ship will be splendidly fitted up as a 
large saloon, and no passenger will be permitted on deck, in order to keep up the sim- 
iilitude to Mynheer Van der Decken’s ghastly craft. What, however, is better still 
than rumors and reports, is the advertisement in the London Musical World of the 








representation of « Das Ring der Nibelungen” entire in London during the forthcom- 
ing summer season. Herr Maurice Strakosch has made arrangements with Herr An- 
gelo Neumann, Director of the Opera at Leipsic, for the production of the work. Herr 
Neumann will direct it, Herr Anton Seidl will direct the orchestra. Herr Wagner 
will himself assume the general direction. The first singers of Germany are engaged 
to take part, and an evening and three afternoons will be devoted to the productlon of 
the trilogy. Probably the representations will be weekly. , 








FINANCE. 
New York, January 19, 1881. 


HE boards of directors of the three leading telegraph companies—Mr. Vander- 
bilt’s two and Mr. Gould’s one—have met and approved the agreement for con- 
solidation. There was no dissenting voice at any of the meetings, and the agreement 
now goes to the stockholders for ratification. But as yet not a single trustworthy 
statement regarding the terms of the proposed consolidation has been made to the 
public. To say that there are still many persons in Wall street who are skeptical as to 
the ability of the scheme to pass the scrutiny of the stockholders, or who believe that 
to-day’s action by the several boards is only a part of the programme of the Vander- 
bilt and Gould interests to hoodwink the public, would be using mild language. It 
will require an actual confirmation of the consolidation by the stockholders of the 
three companies before faith will be placed by those persons in the apparent recon- 
ciliation of the old rival telegraph systems. Meetings of the stockholders of the 
Western Union and the Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph Companies have been fixed for 
February 5. But whether Mr. Jay Gould will find, at the last moment, that some fea- 
tures of the agreement are inadmissible, or whether he transfers his company into the 
hands of the monopoly, one lesson the public has learned. It is that no hope of a com- 
petition which will give the public reasonable rates, and not charges based on the ne- 
cessity of dividends for inflated capital, can be expected from any company controlled 
by professional stock manipulators. If the American Union does not sell out this time, 
its very dalliance with the Western Union proves that is liable to do so at any moment. 
The people must have a business company, organized by business men, and there may 
then be some hope of competition in good faith. 

The past week at the Stock Exchange has witnessed what it is mild to say was a 
perfect speculative craze to buy stocks. The halt in the upward movement of prices, 
which conservative houses in Wall Street have been expecting would take place daily, 
during the last two weeks, has not yet come. On the contrary, the rude shock to be- 
lievers in an ever-rosy future, which was administered on the first business day of the 
new year, has been forgotten, and big and little operators appear to be buying, buying, 
without thought of a possible day of reckoning, There have been at times heavy sales 
to realize profits, but prices have shown little sensitiveness to them; buyers have been 
constantly on hand to take the offerings, and the sellers very frequently have bonght 
back the same stocks at higher figures. It is needless to say that the speculation is not 
based upon the belief of the very men who are buying in the permanent character of 
the prices which many stocks have reached. Investors—persons who bought stocks to 
hold when they were 20 and 30 per cent. lower—have been tempted to surrender their 
holdings, and to-day’s buyers are people who are buying for a “term,” whether it be 
longer or shorter. There is still an enormous foreign demand for American securities, 
but this, too, is mainly speculative. For the moment, however, the spirit of specula- 
tion is rampant at home and abroad, and it is impossible to even guess how much 
higher it may carry prices, or when or in what manner it will abate. It is true that 
the improved condition of the country, and the existing prosperity of most of the rail- 
roads warrant considerable appreciation of good securities, if money is to be plentiful 
and the rates of interest low, but the point of true value in most of the active stocks 
was passed long ago, in the opinion of the conservative portion of Wall Street. Ex- 
traneous events, at present unforeseen, may precipitate a general desire to take profits, 
and at the Stock Exchange, when everybody is striving to “get out” instead of “in,” 
prices melt away like dew under the rays of the morninz sun. 

The transactions for the week in stocks were simply enormous, and allowing for 
the dealings which must necessarily go unrecorded in times of intense excitement and ac. 
tivity, the amount may safely be put at 4,000,000 shares. Surveying the handsome 
advances made along the entire line, it is hardto pick out the special features of the 
week. The telegraph stocks were prominent, and after the public announcement of 
the agreement to consolidate the rival systems, their prices fell off, only to rally to-day 
with remarkable strength. It is worth recording, ev passant, that Mr. William H. Van- 
derbilt made an unsavory reputation as well as lots of money by his part in the manip- 
ulation of the Western Union, first down from 108 to 80, and then back to 114. The 
losses of operators who were induced to sell the stock “short” almost up to the very 
day of the signing of the Vanderbilt-Gould compact, on information or advice coming, 
if not directly, almost so, from the New York Central magnate, have been enormous. 
The “ Street” expects to be taken in by one party to this treaty, whenever he can do 
so, but it looked for better things from the other. The coal stocks have made enor- 
mous advances, and at least two of them are selling at the figures which ruled when 
the coal combination was holding the price of coal at $7 to $8. But the market can best 
be described by a brief summary of the principal advances from last week: Western 
Union, 81% per cent.; Union Pacific, 10; St Paul and Omaha, preferred, 10%; North. 
west, common, 83/; Milwaukee and St. Paul, common, 8; the coal stocks 4 to 83 
Canada Southern, 12; St. Louis, Iron Mountain, and Southern, 63/; Illinois Central, | 
84; Ontario and Western, 45; Hannibal and St. Joseph, common, 55. The gen- — 
eral advances of the list ranged from 2 to 4 per cent. i 

In the railroad bond market there were large sales and a general improvement in d 
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price, but only ina few special issues was the speculation to be compared with that in | 
stocks. State bonds have been dull and uninteresting. In Government bonds the 
trading has been comparatively small and prices are only firmly held. The stimulus to 
this market which might have been looked for upon the passage of the Wood 3% 
refunding bill by the House of Representatives is lacking, probably, because the condi- 
tions with which the measure is tied up are believed by investors and operators to 


guarantee its death or its modification in the Senate. | 

Money has been steadily working towards 6%, which was the ruling quotation dur- 
ing the past few days. The appreciation of values at the Stock Exchange excites so 
great a demand for funds that the money market is kept at a higher plane than it other- 


wise might be. 

The Union Pacific Railroad Company directors have decided to issue $10,000,000 
new stock, for the purpose of extending branches and increasing the facilities of the 
road. The stock will be offered for subscription at par to stockholders of record on 
February 6. The new issue will make the total capital about $60,000,000. The 
directors of the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad Company have decided to issue 
$8,000,000 consolid:ted 6% bonds, to take up the existing bonded debt which bears 8 


and 10% interest. 

The New York banks continue to make favorable exhibits, the statement which 
was issued by the Clearing-house last Saturday showing an increase in deposits of over 
$6,500,000,and in reserve (specie and legal tenders; of nearly $5,400,000, Notwith- 
standing there were no arrivals of foreign gold during the week, and the payments by 
the assay office for gold previously received were insignificant, the gain in specie by the 
associated banks during the week was $3,500,000, the banks now holding $65,462,500 
which is nearly $12,000,000 greater than the amount held a year ago, while the deposits 
are more than $38,000,000 and the loans nearly $26,000,000 greater than on January 
17, 1880. Notwithstanding the very large clearances of late, those for the past week 
were the largest in the history of the Clearing-house, amounting to $1,179,899,303, a 
gain over the corresponding week of a year ago of $392,171,105, and considerably more 
than double the amount for the same week in 1879, immediately after the resumption 
A mistaken idea has become somewhat prevalent of late that the 





of specie payments. 
clearances from week to week at the Clearing-houses of New York and other large 
cities furnish an exhibit of the actual amount of business done. This is not true. Fre- 


quent changes of loans account for double the amount joaned as often as made, while 


renewals between the original parties do not appear. Millions of dollars may be cleared 

at the Clearing-house without a single purchase or sale of stocks or merchandise. | 
While the clearances, as stated, ere greater during the past week than at any previous 
time in the history of the New York Clearing-house, the balances for the week were 
fact 
the ; 
the 


$32,996,147, against 44,308,079 for the week preceding. 
Y% per cent. during 


only Considering the 
that the Bank of England raised its rate of interest from 3 to 3 
week, and that the transactions atthe New York Stock Exchange were among 
largest on record, the easy working of the money market, uninfluenced by manipula- | 
tions, furnishes a very favorable exhibit of the financial condition of the country. 
Consideration by Congress of the bill to provide for the refunding of between $600,- 
000,000 and $700,000,cco of the national debt into bonds hearing the extremely low rate 
of 3 per cent. interest has had its effect upon the money market, and,while it is not be- 


ieved that the House bill will receive the approval of the Senate without some import- 
ant modifications, it is generally conceded that there never was a time in the past, and 
there probably will not be a time for many years to come, when the government can 
sell its bonds to better advantage than at present. Probably few persons believe that 
$700,000,000 of Government bonds bearing only 3 per cent. interest can be floated at 
par, unless such inducements are held out to the national banks as will cause them to 
use the bonds as security for bank circulation. The friends of a 3 per cent. bill, how- 
ever, are not wanting, and some steps have been taken to demonstrate the practicability 
of floating a bond such as proposed by the House of Representatives. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, at the best, that the question is an uncertain one, and it is greatly to be 
hoped that the present Congress will agree upon a bill that will guarantee beyond all 
possibility of doubt the successful refunding of the 5 and 6 per cent. bonds. 

The difficulties surrounding the Philadelphia and Reading Company continue to 
multiply. The managers have agreed to call the annual meeting for March 7, and the 
representatives of the McCalmont interest think that twenty days’ notice is sufficient. 
Again it is left to the Courts to decide. Mr. Gowen telegraphs that the $2,000,000 
guarantee that the deferred income bonds will be taken at a price proposed, have been 
forwarded to Philadelphia, but no one here knows where the money is. Meanwhile 
Messrs. Peabody and Magoun, representing the McCalmont Brothers, announce that 
the issue of bonds mentioned, and also $150,000,000 5% funding bonds will be con- 
tested by them and by other stockholders, on the grounds of illegality. Reading stock 


| has been less active and somewhat unsettled, but closed strong to-day within about 2% 


of the highest price that it has touched since the company went into the hands of the 
Receivers. The absurdity of the present price will be appreciated when attention is called 
to the fact that it is about 50 per cent. of the price at which Pennsylvania Railroad 


| stock is selling. 


The twenty-sixth annual statement of the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company has 


| just been made public, in which it is shown that the coal tonnage during the last fiscal 


year has exceeded that of any previous year by more than one-quarter million tons. 
The floating debt has all been extinguished. The income from all sources amounted 
to $8,600,938, and the operating expenses to $4,002,357, leaving a balance of $4,588,- 
580, out of which there was paid for interest on bonds, dividends, general expenses, 
taxes, etc., 4,472,161, leaving a net surplus of $126,418. The President and Board 
of Managers congratulate the stockholders on a year of comparatively regular business 
and of results which they trust will prove satisfactory. The stock advanced to-day to 
60 on light dealings. 

Other active stocks in Philadelphia have been Pennsylvania Railroad, which to-day 


| touched the highest price at which ithas recently sold, 6674; Lehigh Naviga- 


tion which has advanced to 41%, artd Pittsburg, Titusville and Buffalo which rose 
to-day to 21%. The stock last mentioned has been influenced by a general belief that 
the consolidation of the road with other connecting lines will meet with little or no 
opposition. Philadelphia and Erie has also shown more than the usual amount of activ- 
ity in that stock, accompanied by a corresponding degree of strength, while the 
Northern Pacifics have teen steady on a mcderate amount of Lusiness. The whole list 
has sympathized with the remarkable strength and buoyancy displayed in the New 
York market. 
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to the wants of families of moderate means, without sacrificing 
the rare qualities that serve to make the dishes so delicate and 
appetizing at first-class Hotels and Restaurants. 


LARGE ADVANCE ORDERS ALREADY RECEIVED. 





REMINISCENCES OF 
CHARLES T. CONGDON. 


Philadelphia. 


Choate, Webster, Bayard Taylor, 


| “<p 


For sale by all booksellers. 


Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow | : e by a 
by the publishers, 


A brilliant series of papers, containing memories of fifty years 
of a publicist’s life in New England and New York. 
Rebellion, the ‘ranscendentalists, the rise of Anti-Slavery. the 
Kansas troubles; episodes in the lives of Channing, the elder | 
Adamses, Pierpont, Greeley, Sumner, Seward, Emerson, Everett, | 


“He tells his story in a delightful manner ’’— Boston Courter. 
Bright, instructive, timely and cheerful.’’— Coszmonwealth. 
** He has seen much, heard much, and experienced much. He 
tells it all ina manner creditable to his heart.’’—Boston Advertiser. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, | 
JAMES R, OSGOOD & 


PRICE, 35 CENTS, 
GEORGE W. HARLAN, Publisher, 
19 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, 





A FOURNALIS7. 
$1.50. 


By 





The Dorr | 


THE LARGEST RETAIL STOCK 


- OF DRY GOODS. 


Margaret Fuller, etc. 


| STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


< CO.. Boston- 


EIGHTH AND MARKET STS, 








Interests on Deposits, and transact a gene- 


ral Banking and Brokerage Business. 


FUST PUBLISHED. 


LEARY’'S 





(CLARKE’S HARMONY, 
| ON THE INDUCTIVE METHOD. 
3y H. A. CLARKE, 


Professor of Music, University of Pennsylvania, 


LEE & WALKER, 
No. 1113 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





|B. ¥AMISON & CO. 

| BANKERS, 

THIRD AND CHESTNUT STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Bonds and Stocks bought and sold on Commission. 
Securities a specialty. 


Cloth. Price $1.00 | 
Investment 
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OLD BOOK STORE, 
-§ Vo. 9 South Ninth Street, 
First Store bel. Market St., Phila@a. | watches and Yewelry Repaired. 





MERICAN WATCH SALESROOM. | 


ge WALNUT ST. 
| RIG GS O BR O. oF bess of Dock. 


STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 
Wood’s American Kitchener Range. 
w@ SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 


scrote Pf. WOOD & CO. 
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$3.00 per Annum. Per Number, 3o0cts, 


PENN MONTHLY. 
FOR JANUARY, 
CONTAINS, IN ADDITION TO 


THE MONTH (by the Editor) and BOOK REVIEWS, the fol- 


lowing important articles : ’ E 
PENAL AND REFORMATORY INSTITUTIONS, by J. G. 


Rosengarten. 4 
CLIMATIC INFLUENCES ON MANKIND, by S. B. Buckley. 
A PLEA FOR A STRONG NAVY, by =amuel W. McCall. 
THE OTHER 8, P. C. A. 
EDWARD STERN & CO., Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Scotcu SERmons, 
1880. 


By Principal Carrp—Rev. J. CuNNINGHAM, D. D., 
Rev. D. J. FErcuson, B. D., Professor Wm. KNIGHT, 
LL. D., Rev. W. McInrosu, D. D., Rev. W. L. 
M’FARLAN, Rev. ALLAN MENZIES, B. D., Rev. T. 
NICOLL, Rev. T. Rain, M. A., Rev. A. SEMPLE, B. 
D., Rev. J. STEVENSON, Rev. PATRICK STEVENSON, 
Rev. R. H. Story, D. D. 


This volume originated in the wish to gather together 
a few specimens of a style of teaching which increasingly 
prevails among the clergy of the the Scottish Church. 
Its publication has caused almost as much commotion in 
the Scotch Church as “ Essays and Reviews” did in the 
Church of England some years ago. 

“To show what Christian righteousness is; to give 
miracles their true subordinate value ; to show how union 
with God must sanctify the whole life, domestic, social, 
political ; to expand church life into the life of nations 
and humanity; to emancipate religion from the secon- 
dary influence of theology and ecclesiasticism; and, 
finally to connect and identify eternal life with the 
higher life of man here, both individual and corporate— 
these are, in outline, the purpose of the sermons. The 
book can hardly fail to have great influence, and to 
mark an epoch in Scottish theology. What its reception 
may be it is perhaps too soon to estimate. We observe 
that an attack upon the authors has been made in the 
Presbytery of Glasgow. But the liberal theological 
movement in Scotland has this claim on the confidence 


of the Church and nation, that it has had at its fountain- 


head men of the unquestioned and simple piety of Ers- 
kine and M’Leod Campbell, of Story and Norman 
M’Leod and Bishop Ewing.”— Zhe Contemporary Re- 
view, 


1 vol. 12 mo, cloth, Price, $1.25. 





For sale by all booksellers; or sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. 


D, AppLeton & Co., Publishers, 
I, 3 and 5 Bond Street, New York. 


—THE— 


Life and Times of Goethe, 
BY HERMAN GRIMM, 
Translated by SARAH HoLLanD ADAMS. 
With a Steel Portratt of Goethe. 

Price, $2.50. 


8vo. cloth. 567 pages. 





‘*T return to you herewith the manuscript of 
your translation of my book which you have 
entrusted to me. I have compared it carefully, 
and find it excellent.’’—Herman Grimm. 


‘*No one can read this book without genuine 
interest and pleasure, or finish it without regret.’’ 


‘*We predict for this book success and a per- 
manent place among the many books on the 
subject. In many respects it will easily win a 
splendid popularity.’’—Boston Advertiser. 


‘Written in the most charming manner, with 
the inspiration of deep study and quick appre- 
ciation, and with the ready illustrative power 
supplied by wide knowledge and a keen practi- 
cal intelligence.’’—Boston Courier. 


‘The translator has done her work grace- 
fully and well.’’—Mew York World. 
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THE COLD WEATHER SANITARIUM OF THE 
ATLANTIC COAST IS 


Old Point Comfort, Va., 


The site of the famous Artillery School, U. S. A., at 
Fort Monroe,and the scene of many his- 
toric incidents of the war. 


Situated in the true temperdte zone of the United States, Old 
Point Comfort enjoys a climate which is free alike from the en- 
feebling cold of the Nesthern States and the enervating heat of the 
tropics, The range of temperature during the entire year is sin- 
ewe wd small, and the average for the winter is 47°. Its absolute 
reedom from malarial diseases gives it peculiar merit as a health 
resort, In the experience of physicians of over forty years’ resi- 
dence in the vicinity not a single case of fever has originated upon 
the ‘‘ Point,” and imported epidemic diseases have invariably failed 
to spread. 


Tue Hycera Hore, 


Situated at the head of the Government wharf, within 100 yards of 
Fort Monroe, and fronting directly upon the broad expanse of 
Hampton Roads, is a well constructed building of four stories, with 
accommodations for about seven hundred guests. The interior is 
fitted up in comfortable style, with tasteful furniture, gas, electric 
vells, grate fires, stove or steam radiators in every room, and hot, 
cold and sea baths on every floor. During the winter season over 
6000 square feet of the spacious verandas, of which there are over 
21,000 square feet, encircling the house on all sides, are encased in 
glass, enabling the most delicate invalid to enjoy the fine water 
view and sunshine without risking the slightest exposure. The fare 
is strictly first-class, and the Hotel has the best system of drainage 
of any hotel or public building in the United States, The neighbor- 
— — in places of interest, which can be visited by water or 
y land. 

The central position of Old Point Comfort renders it peculiarly 
easy of access. From New York passengers may leave via Penn- 
sylvania Road, daily at 4 p.m., or the Old Dominion Line of outside 
steamers, tri-weekly ; from Philadelphia by the P. W. & B. Road; 
and daily, 6 p.m., from Baltimore, by the steamers of the Baltimore 
Steam Packet Co., leaving nightly. Steamers from and to Norfolk 
and Portsmouth land at the Government wharf almost hourly, and 
the offices of different telegraph companies are situated in, and ad- 
jacent to, the hotel, 

A pamphlet descriptive of the Point and its surroundings will 
be sent free to any address : and information of any kind by letter 
may be obtained on application to 


HARRISON PHEBUS, Proprietor, 
OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 


Cushing's Manual of Parliamentary Practice. 


The recognized authority in all the States on rules and order of 
debate, and is an indispensable hand-book for every citizen, Price, 
75 cents. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COs Publishers, 
No 25 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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ARE THE MOST DURABLE. 
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FINE SOFT GINGHAM, will not turn drown or gray, or soil the most 
delicate garment in dripping. 


WM. A. DROWN & CoO. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


246 Market Street, 498 and 500 Broadway, 
PHILADELPHIA. NEW YORK. 
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Specialties in Fine Art Publications. 
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